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Art. 1. /Varton’s Theocritus, &c. continued. See Review for 
July. 
GREEABLY to our promife, we fhall now prefent our 
Readers with a tranflation of Mr. Warton’s learned and 
curious differtation on the Bucolic poetry. 

An enquiry into the origin of the Bucolic poetry, fays Mr.W. 
among the Greeks, is difficult, and the path obfcure; neither do 
the monuments of ancient literature deliver any thing certain 
in that refpeét, or the comments and conjectures of modern 
writers afford fufficient light to go by. Of a matter fo dubious, 
fo remote from alk certainty, I fhall give the account which 
feems Yo me moft probable ; and if I appear to have left the 
old road, and taken one entirely new, the inveftigation af 
truth muft be admitted my fole motive: far from me be the 
imputation of looking with contempt on the authority of anti- 
quity, and the judgment of men famed for erudition. 

If we view all the fpecies of poetry with attention, we fhall 
find that cach of -them arofe from fiender beginnings. No 
high diftinétion of ingenuity, or depth of defign, feems to have 


_ Marked the firft authors and inventors; nor did they propofe 


to themfelves any thing very great. They ftruck out fome firtt 
principles, they laid fome foundations ; but the ftructures erected 
on them were nothing like what we have in the prefent excel- 
lence and perfection. In fhort, their greateft performances 
were rather the effects of fome chance or accident, than of 
much thought and care. Who would believe that the majettic 
excellence of Tragedy, with all her weight of bufinefs and im- 
portance of perfohs, with her power to excite our paffions and 
Carry away our hearts, could have rifen out of a rude and ill- 
formed fong in. praife of Bacchus? In like manner, I do not 
fuppofe that the firft authors of Bucolic verfes ever dreamt of the 
— which we now have of that kind of poetry, much 
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Jefs did they defign to exhibit an image of the paftoral lifg 
abounding in all delights. Indeed, I cannot eafily admit the 
opinion of thofe who aflert that paftoral poetry took its rife in 
the firft ages of the world, when mankind were generally em. 
ployed in the case of flocks and herds, and lived in the fields, 
in the perfection of eafe and leifure. For, if this be granted 
them, whence comes it to pafs that in fo long a fpace of time, 
namely, from thofe primeval and golden days, fo few pattoral 
writers have been found ? Whence was it, that this moft an- 
cient fpecies of poetry was fo little exercifed, fo flenderly im. 
proved ? That fo late as the times of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
under the hands#of Theocritus, it attained its perfection, and 
arrived at its maturity? For the prefent, therefore, we hhall 
wave this fiction concerning the golden age (intending to con- 
fider it more fully afterwards) and with it we fhall difmifs the 
fables and little hiftories that are handed about concerning the 
origin of the Bucolic poetry : hiftories, whofe truth is the more 
to be fufpected and called in queftion, becaufe they differ fo 
much from each other. My opinion of the matter is, that the [ 
Bucolic poetry took its rife from the ancient Comedy, while 
the latter was in its fimple and uncultivated ftate; or rather | 
that it was a part or fpecies of it. It clearly appears, that | 
Comedy had its origin in thofe free games which were celebrated 
by the inhabitants of the country, on their feftivals, after they 
had finifhed their labours. On thefe occafions they indulged 
themfelves in verfes of a rude, and, as it were, extemporaneous 
kind. Thefe veries were in time fucceeded by the ftage and fet f 
plays. In thofe feftive times the common people, loofed from 
labour, and diffolved in pleafure, in all the fpirit of licentioufnels 
attacked each other with mutual fcandal and reproach. The 
clear and well-known evidence of Horace appears to this 
oint : 
, Agricole prifci, fortes, parvoque beati, 

Condita poft frumenta, levantes tempore fefto 

Corpus et ipfum animum, fpe finis dura ferentem, 

Cum focits operum, pueris et conjuge fida, 

Tellurem porco, Sylvanum laéte piabant, 

Floribus et vino genium memorem brevis @vt. 

Fefcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem, 


Verfibus alternis opprobria ruftica fudit. 















































The authority of Tibullus, too, is to be confidered : 


Agricoia affiduo primum laffatus aratro, 
Cantavit cert ruflica verba pede ; 

Et fatur arenti primum eff modulatus avena 

Carmen, ut oi natos duceret ante deos. 
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And what fhould hinder them from introducing. fhepherds, 
among others, to thefe games, fince they too have their dwel- 
ling in the country, and are not lefs inclined to play, to fcur- 
rility and repartee? Or from what other caufe do you imagine 
Paftoral could derive that dramatic form, that amoebean manner 
of fpeaking, which is peculiarly adapted to it? Should it not, 
moreover, be obferved, that (according to Epicharmus) Comedy 
was faid to be invented by the Sicilians, among whom, we 
are likewife informed, that the Bucolic poetry was firft found ? 
For hence we may conclude, that there ts fome fort of relation, 
or connexion at leaft, between things which take their rife in 
one common country. 

To ftrengthen the probability of this opinion, I fhal] ad- 
duce fome paflages from the writings of Theocritus himfelf. In 
the beginning of the third Idyllium the fhepherd Tityrus ufes 
the word xwunacdw, which denotes a kind of paftoral dance 
along with fong, and is peculiar to theatrical action. The Poet 
feems to have had the fame in view in the following verfe: 


Tle os ras dxPvas Pepe, @esvras, wu de rx Dirtow; 


for the very ftructure of it points out a fort of fong called 
avSeu0, which ufually accompanied the dance— 


Tle poos TH pode 3 We peor To bu WE OE TH MHAM TEAR 5 


nay, the term CzxoAsacuos iticlf fignifics a kind of fong and 
dance. Whence it appears, that there is here to be under{tood 
fome action and exhibition. Befide, in the Idyllium juft men- 
tioned, which hath as much of the Bucolic genius as any one 
whatever, the manner of entering.on the fcene, fo neceflary in 
Comedy, is accurately obferved. The fcene is laid be{ore the 
cave of Amaryllis. The fhepherd, before he begins to act, 
commits his fheep to the care of Tityrus. So in the ancient 
Comedy, the actors, when they come to the opening of the 
fcene, lay down the things which they happen to have in their 
hands, and order the axoAzSos to take them away. Thus it is 
in the E:enyn of Ariftophanes; and afterwards in Terence’s 
Andria, 

Vos hac intro auferte, abite. 


The laft and moft important obfervation is, that in the fcurri- 
lous and indecent expreffions which frequently occur in the 
Bucolics of Theocritus, we may difcover fome obfcure traces 
of that Fejtennina licentia, with which the ancient Comedy, and 
the Mimi in particular, fo much abounded. 
_ The fum of what we have advanced, and defire to eftablith, 
isthis. In the infancy of Comedy, the pertons were ruftics, 
Prone to throw out mutual} reproaches. Among the rett, 
fhe@eids were fometimes introduced upon the ftage, and Pafto- 
G 2 rals 
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rals were acted. In procefs of time, mean characters were en. 
tirely banifhed from the theatre, and charaéters fomewhat bet. 
ter made ufe of. Paftoral dialogues, however, remained ; and, 
whether they were acted or not, they preferved fome vettiges 
of their ancient exhibition, and were in time eftablifhed asa 
fpecies of writing. Sometimes, after they had loft their place 
upon the ftage, they took the form of mere narration, when 
the old dramatic caft appeared lefs expedient. By degrees all 
manner of barbarifm was driven out of this walk, as well as 
from that of Comedy. The poets obferved the delights and 
graces which the country had to boaft ; and it was diicovered 
that by clear defcription and happy imagery, a poem perfedtly in 
character might be compofed. Hence a moft agreeable kind 
of verfe, reprefenting the actions and manners of paftoral life, 


Poffibly it may be afked, if this account of the origin of f 


the Bucolic poetiy be true, how comes it to pafs that in the 
authors of antiquity we have not the flighteft mention of the 
exhibiting and acting of Paftorals; that there remains no de. 
{cription of their ftage, their mafk, their actors, and other 
things neceflary on fuch occafions? The principal reafon [ 
would affign, is this: their fcene was very homely and unpo- 


lifhed; and, after the ancient Comedy aflumed a new form, t 


fhepherds, with others of the fame ftamp, were foon cither en- 
tirely excluded from the ftage, or the people, at leaft, were 
every day !efs and lefs inclined to call for their exhibitions, 
But if the reprefentation of paftorals continued longer, they had 
only a fubordinate admiffion to the theatre, between the adts, 
I mean, in the manner of the Adimi: or, poffibly, they found 
admiffion on the ftage with another {pecies of the drama, a 
we fhall obferve by and by. 


Nor are the critics of modern times altogether filent con- J 


cerning the Paftoral ftage. Voffius, though he does not fup 
port his aflertion with any ancient teftimony, fays exprefly, 
“© Scenam, in quam a poctis bucolicis paftores agentes inducerentuy, 


arboribus confiruétam furffe.”’ The very learned Daniel Heinfiw § 
feems alfo to have underftood that there was a Paftoral ftage,§ 


though he has not affirmed it in fo many words: *¢ Oportuif 


certe quicunque aftor hee faltaret mirum in modum lafcivire. golf 


culatiaue.” And in another place, fpeaking of the beginning a 
the third Idyllium—** Que emnia cum vehementiffims OC noeTiC 
et ge/itculatione, pedumque motu pronunciantur.” And a little after 
‘¢ In guibus omnibus refpirat et interquiefcit ator. Neceffe ef? rtagh 
craticnem tetam, quia reprefentationi conformata eff, &%c.” 1 thal 
add here a pafloge from Vitruvius concerning the form and cow 
Ktrufion of the Paftoral ftage, though I do it chiefly for t 
{uke of fubjoining the comment of Perrotius. ¢ Genera guise 
fecnarum funt tria ; unum quod dicitur tragicum, alterum com.cn 
frti®s 
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tertium fatyricum. Horum autem ornatus funt inter fe d fimiles, 
difparique ratione : quod tragiwa@ defor mantur mane: fojiigus et 
fignisy reliquifque } egalibus rebus 3 come autem eaificiorum priva- 
torum et marianorum babent Ipeciem, GS c. Sat; rice vero ernantur 
arboribus, [peluncts, mont.bus, re aqu:/que agrejiibus rebus, in topia- 
vii operis [peciem deformatis.” “The remark of Perrotius is this : 
66 Poffem reddere fcenam Jatyricam, Jecnam pa/toralem 3 et U. rofimi- 
liter ca ipfa ef de qua vult bic loqut Vitruvius.” Hence, befide 
the hints given above, you fee the reafon why the ancients have 
not defcribed a ftage for the Paftoral drama; namely, becaufe 
that of Satyr gave it a place on hers. 

You fee this hypothefis of ours, if admitted, annihilates 
that opinion concerning the golden age, which has been [o long 
and fo univerfally received. It may be proper, however, to 
confider what gave rife to that notion, and at the fame time 
to fhew how faife and groundlefs itis. It is the cufiom of the 
Bucolic writers to reprefent the moft pleafing and beautiful 
images of thinzs. With them all marner of fruits are in the 
moft luxuriant abundance: their paftures are the mof flourifh- 
ing, and their ].mbs in the moft thriving condition. Whatever 
delights can arife from caves, rivers, and woods, come in to 
adorn their fcenes. In the mean time human kind are exhibited 
as happy beyond the lot of humanity, enjoying eafe and peace 
in the portion of fuperior beings ; amidft al! the conveniencies 
and bleilings of the richeft cuuntry, burdened with no care ex- 
cept that of their fheep; their entertainments love, poetry, and 
mufic ; their life undifturbed with crimes, and unfpotted with 
injuftice : circumftances thefe of fuperior happinefs, which can 
{carce be fuppofed to have exifted in any time or place. ‘Thefe, 
therefore, the grammarians, and Donatus at the head of them, 
not being able to account for otherwife, referred, without any 
trouble, to fome fabulous or fortunate period, which they called 
the golden age. While, in this manner, they cut a knot not 
very dificult to untie, they feem to have been little acquainted 
with the powers, the nature, and intention of poetry in gene- 
ral, and of the Bucolic in particular. It is well known that 
all poetry confifts in imitation. The defign of the Bucolic 
poetry is to imitate the difcourfe and the actions of fhepherds. 
But as fhe profecutes thefe things in order to excite pleafure, fhe 
thinks it not her bufinefs to exprefs the very or the real Truth, 
which fometimes might prove difagreeable and difgufting to 
the reader. She therefore invents (if 1 may be allowed to fay 
fo) a kind of ideal truth, which is not fo different from the 
real, but that rural fcenes and objects are ever kept in fight. 
In the mean time the Mufe painis them, not as they are, but 
as fhe defires them to be. What was excellent and beautiful in 


hature, by a wonderful art of imitation fhe renders ftill more 
G 3 beautiful 
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beautiful and perfe& ; and her principal care is, to colle what 
is fcattered and far divided, and place it in one point of view: 
fo in the following defeription, 
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Spelunca, vivique lacus, et frigida Tempe, 
Mugitufque boum, moltefgue {ub arbore fomuni. 


In fhort, the Paftoral mufe fupprefies and conceals whatever js 
mean and difguftful, emplovs her pencil on the mot pleafing 
cbjects, and, by her enchanting touches, gives them an addi. 
tional beauty, and heightens their charms. Hence thofe de. 
lightful images, thofe exquifite [cenes of happinefs, which we 
fo much envy in the Paitoral life! Of this mafterly feletion 
confifts the Arcadia, the golden age, of which we have fo many 
fabulous defcriptions. It is, indeed, the nature of poetry in 
gencia!, in this refpect, to reprefent fomething of a more per. 
fect xra; for from he: glowing band perfons appear more illu. 
ftrions, events greater, objecis and actions better than they are 
in reality. 

The learned and judicious Trapp, whom] muft always men- 
tion with honour, not fufficiently attentive to this circumitance, 
in his Difertation on Paftoral Poetry, falls into thefe erroneous 
fentiments. ‘* Paflorale poema nofiris atatis feriptortbus minus 
convenit ; propter mutatam prorfus a primis mundi faculis rerum 
et vite humana conditionem. Cum enim, extra plebem miferam 
ateue inhoneflam nulli nunc fint paftores, nimis dura et coaéta vides 
tur profop-pacta; vel paftoribus qui nunc funt elegantiam aut erudia 
tionem quantumuis exiguam affingere, Vel divites aut do€os fub pas 
Sisrum fpecte injucere. De faéio hac omnia verituti effe cintraria 
untierjis notiffin.um eff, ide que nullus ficliont reftat locus ; ac proinde 
ipjum bujus poematis fundamenium tollt videtur, prout nofiris tempo- 
ribus accummdatur” For though we grant that the ftate of 
things, and the condi:ion of human life, are entirely changed 
from what chey were in the firft ages of ‘the world, and that 
there are now no fhepherds cxifting but of the pooreft and mott 
unpolifhed of the people ; yet if we confider what the ufe and 
deiign 0; poetry is, namely, to exhibit things, not as they are 
but as they ought to be, the Profopopeeia will not appear fo 
forced and hard. I confefs, indeed, that there are in Paftoral 
poetry many things contrary to truth, or at leaft very unlike 
it. Bot can we conclude from thence that there is no room 
for fiction ? In like manner, in Tragedy, there are reprefenta- 
tions contrary to or unlike truth and fact; yet this does not 
make the drania difagree with nature and propriety. If nothing 
were allowed to fiction in Tragedy, what man in his fenfes 
would write it? For furely we do not find in real life heroes 
in bufkins, who talk in a magnificent manner in verfe. In one 
word, both in this and the other {pecies, poets imitate an af- 
| chety 
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chetype or pattern, not fuch as they fee but fuch as they could 
with to fee. 

The next thing is to confider the Dramatis Perfone, to 
whom the parts in the ancient Bucolic poetry of the Greeks 
were given. Jhey were either Bubulei, Upitiones, or Caprarit ; 
the firlt had the care of oxen, the fecond of fheep, and the 
third of goats. This diftin¢tion, which has not hitherto been 

enerally underftcod, ought to be carefully remarked and at- 
tended to in the reading of Theocritus, the prince of Paftoral 

oets. The firft in rank were the Bubulci. From them indeed, 
of old, Paftorals got the general name of Bucolics. They ap- 

ar, moreover, to have tecn greatly fuperior to thofe of the 
other claffes in point of w.alth. In the twenty-feventh Idyl- 
lium of Theocritus, Daphnis recommends himfelf to his miftrefs 
by his very reputable bufinefs of a Bubulcus : 


Tay mivutav EAgvny Tl epss Hewace CwHKor0S MAAC. 

Maadov ex’ nd Ensva tov Ewxorov est Dido. 
Afterwards he promifes to give her in dower, not only his 
herds, but woods and paftures too: 

Tlacav tay ayEAnv, WavT HATER KOE voLdY ees. 


Then his miftrefs, who was only a goatherd, fays, fhe will go 
and fee thefe fuperior articles in the pofleffion of her Bubulcus : 


Avyes enc Corned) ra Ewxorw epya vonrw. 


In the twentieth Idyllium, the man wonders at his being dif- 
dained by a young woman of the city, and exprefles his indig- 
nation that his fuit fhould be rejected becaufe he is a Bubulcus : 


Euvina de wove Tov Ewxorov ux Edsiracer. 


Hence alfo the following expoftulation in another place, 


_ K’ uror’ axoves 

« 

Q¢ xaros Asovucros ev AYKETL WOPTIY EACUVES. 

3 

Ovx eyvw dors Kumpis em’ aves unvato Courn. 

* ‘ee & * * . * * + 
€ 

Evdupiwy de tig nv; Ov Eouxodrcs 3 ovte Ledavar 


BovxoAgovra Oiracev 
* %* * * * * * * * 


Kas tu, Pea, xrasers rov Ewnxorove Ouxs de xas tv, 
Q Kpowday dia masda Convooy autos emrapy dns 5 








There is alfo greater dignity in the verfe of the Bubuki. In 
the eighth Idyllium, Daphnis begins Aodav Cwxorimav: which 
the Greek fcholiaft calls Qdnv Eexcras apudlecar ; a fort of verfe 
that was fuitable to the better rank and more decent condition 
of the Bubulcus. In the ninth too, [aphnis is defired to fing 
the Bucolic fong [€xxcAsacdew] as fomething of a fuperior 
@ ; nature ; 
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nature; and to begin firft in right of his flation. The Upi- 
lio, or Shepherd, had the fecond place: the fame, who, in 
the forementioned Idyllium, allowed Daphnis the privilege of 
beginning firft. The fhepherds boafted of no extenfive poflef- 
fions, but lived happy in unambitious poverty. The Capraru, 
or Goat-herds, were of a {till lower order. That their drefs 
was mean, and their perfons not very cleanly, may be gathered 
from the habit of Lycidas, in the feventh Idyllium. In the 
firft Priapus objects to Daphnis, that by not governing himfelf 
in his love, he imitated the diflolute manners of a goat-herd, 
and no longer deferved the name of a Bubulcus : 


Buras joey eAeyev, vuv Pi UbT OW avdps EAKKS. 
The fhepherd Polyphemus falls under the fame reproach : 


€ 
Badass tos, TotuDame, To roo & Tararese 
Marci, DucEpwre TOV HsToAoy avdec XHAEVT He 


The poverty of the Caprarti is evident. It is particularly re- 
marked by Theocritus, where he introduces Lacon laughing 
at Comatas, becaufe his mafter Eumaras had not even a goat’s 
fkin to fleep upon : 

Oude yap Evuapa rw dermorn ns ros evevdev. 


Befide, the Catrarii were of a far more illiberal turn, and their 
manners much Iefs cultivated. They were always prepared to 
fquab' le, and their difcourfe was ever obfcene and fcurrilous. 
We have a remarkable inftance of this, in the fifth Idyllium of 
Theocritus. Longus the Sophift herein imitates Theocritus : 
for, to fhew us the fimple and unpolifhed {tate in which this 
race of men lived, he reprefents a vile feducer declaring, that 
he hoped to delude Daphnis with eafe, and draw him to his 
wifhes, becaufe he was a goatherd. 

 Emitecas dey tT) AaQvidt, Hab TIETEW WETH pads, ws 
aimedcy.” Soin the fame Author, the coyntry people expreis 
their fears that the infants lately found by a poor man would 
be brought up GoaTHERDs, though their prefent cloathing 
fhewed they had a right to better fortune. 

The three characters in Paftoral life thus fettled and fepa- 
ratcly defcribed, 1 will add fome other marks and diftinGions, 
whence not only new light, but alfo new graces, will be af- 
forded to feveral pafiages in Theocritus, In the eighth Idyllium, 
the great beauty of the poem confifts in the diverlity of cha- 
racter between the Neatherd and the Shepherd. Daphnis feeds 
oxen, and Menaicas fheep; and the allufions of both refpeét 
their proper bufine!s. “The one never invades the other’s pro- 
vince. ‘To prove this more particularly, would be to write 
out the whole Idyllium. Yet it is worth while to confider with 


wh® 
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what beauty and propriety the Neatherd draws his comparifons 
from his employment—** Sweet is the heifer’s voice, and {weet 
her breath, &c.” Afterwards Menalcas fays, ‘* The teats of 
the fheep are all diftended with milk, and the whole flock 
grows fat, when vifited by his beautiful miftrefs.” Daphnis 
replics, S‘ When his Milo leaves him, both his cows, and the 
perfon who feeds them, pine away.” At laft the Goatherd, 
who is to judge of their performances, ftill entirely in character, 
sives the victor the goat without horns, near the kids, which 
the white dog bayed. In the ninth Idyllium, Daphnis the 
Neatherd boafts of his handfome bed of fkins of white heifers, 
whom the fouth wind had blown down from a rock, where 
they were cropping the arbutus. To this Menalcas oppofes 
his fleeces, the produce of his flock, which lay in great abun- 
dance at his head and feet in the cave. Thefe different cha- 
racters in rural life had alfo their different deities. The Goat- 
herds worfhipped Pan, as their preceptor in the art of finging 
or playing on the pipe. On the other hand, the Neatherds and 
Shepherds were the difciples of Apollo and the Mufes, In the 
firft Idyllium, the fhepherd Thyrfis invites the Goatherd to his* 
Paftoral feat, and defires him to play upon the pipe. The 
Goatherd anfwers, He could not do this at noon, while Pan, 
whom he reverenced as his god, was fleeping ; but Thyrfis 
might do it, becaufe he did not lie under the fame religious 
obligations. “The Shepherd accordingly invokes the Mufes, 
and intreats them to be propitious to his lay. Thus too he 
concludes his fong— 


Xmecw Tats Mwcass. GL yaspere rorAAaxs Mucas. 


The fhepherd Thyrfis, moreover, promifes a he-goat to Pan, 
and a fhe-goat to the Goatherd, the votary of Pan. In return, 
the Goatherd afligns the Mufes a fheep, and Thyrfis, the fer- 
vant of the Mufes, a lamb from the fold. In the fifth Idyl- 
lium, the fhepherd Lacon fays, 
Kas yup eu wrorrwy Didrces meyor. 
As to what Comatas had afferted in the preceding diftich, that 
he was dearer to the Mufes than Daphnis himfelf, it plainly 
proceeded from the vanity of the Goatherd. It deferves likewife 
to be remarked, that the Shepherds and Bubulci fwore by the 
forrows of Daphnis, as Lacon does in the fame Idyllium: while 
Comatas, agreeably to the Goatherds oath, imprecates u.. nim- 
(elf the punifhment of Melanthius in Homer. In the begin-~ 
hings of the Idyllia, Theocritus commonly marks the condition 
and degree of the {peakers, and gives us notice, at the entrance of 
the drama, of what perfons it would confift. Neverthelefs, this 
diftin@tion vanifhed by degrees, and at length gave place to the 
general name and idea of Shepherd ; when the Poets ceafed to 
write 
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write Paftorals from real life. It is not to be found even in the 
poems of Mofchus and Bion. ‘Theocritus, therefore, feems to 
have ‘left us the only pattern of the general Bucolic poetry, 
At the fame time it is eafy to imagine, that the ancient Buco- 
lics muft have derived much variety and grace from this oppo- 
fition of charaéters. Hence a great and moft agreeable diver- 
fity of manners, fpeeches, poetry, and mufic. Virgil is en- 
tirely deftitute of this praife. All the modern Paftorals are 
equally deficient in this refpect, and confequently tire the reader 
with a perpetual fimilarity, cr rather famenefs, of character, 

Nor do we think it proper to pafs by what is faid con- 
cerning the Bucolic meafure, though we do not chufe to 
dwell upon it. In the compofition of his verfe, Theocritus 
feems to have ftudied to have the fourth foot a Da&ty]; fo that 
when the two final feet are taken from it, it becomes the tragic 
Tetrameter. Thus, 


e 
“Adu ts to Widupiowa Mab @ miTUs—— 
e 
A MOTs THIS TWHYyaITs MEAT OET OS 


All the verfes of the firft Idyllium, except twenty-feven, are 
of this con#ruétion ; and all of the fecond, except nine. From 
this circumiiance Heinfius concludes that this kind of meafure 
is purely Bucolic; becaufe in our Author’s other works, his 
Ptolemy for inftance, and his Charites, the verfe runs in a very 
different manner. ‘he opinion of Valckenarius, who was fo 
able a judge, on this point, is the fame, as we find in his learned 
epiftle to saat “© The Dactyl verfe ought to be called Bu- 
colic, if, when the two laft feet are cut off, there remains a 
Tetrameter, clofed with a Daétyl, which terminates part of 
of the line, and confequently is Alcmanic.” To which we 
may add, that the Bucolic verfe is moft efteemed, and certainly 
will run moft happily, if the firft word isa Day], and makes 
a complete foot. 

As to the Greek Bucolic poets whofe works are come down 
tous, I pafs by Bion and Mofchus, though very elegant and 
agreeable writers of Paftoral, and haften to Theocritus, who 
(as we have already obferved) firft excelled in this way. T'am 

erfuaded that we cannot come to a truer judgment of this 
poet, than by briefly comparing him with Virgil. Now, I can- 
not but think Theocritus eminently happy, in fele@ing and 
applying thofe circumftances or adjuncts, which, though flight 
in themfelves, and for that reafon pafled over by other writers, 
ona the object more mer 4 and fet it in a clearer light. 

any delightful and perfectly Paftoral traits of this kind, oc- 
cur in Theocritus, which Virgil, with his faftidious tafte, did 
not venture to transfer into the Latin poetry. Poffibly, indeed, 
the nice ears of the Romans would not have borne them. 
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There is nothing which Theocritus fupprefles or diffembles, as 
poets of more polite ages do 5 on the contrary, he defcribes 
every thing minutely. Hence it is that we find Virgil dry and 
jejune, while Theocritus, on the fame fubject, is full, copious, 
various. The Roman, in his imitations, has given a neatnefs 
to fome images of the Sicilian, whofe original beauty conhifted 
in their want of neatnefs. He gave a polith to that which 
ought not to have been polifhed. In Virgil there is perhaps 
more correétnefs, precifion, and elegance, than in Theocritus : 
but Theocritus excels in the variety and ftrength of imagery, 
and often in beauty too. Quintilian had in his eye the more 
cultivated tafte of the Romans, and fome Paftorals of Virgil 
of the more refined fort, when he pafled that invidious, or 
however, unequitable judgment on Theocritus. ‘* The ruttic 
and paftoral mufe [of tue Sicilian] is afraid to fhew her face, 
not only at court, but even in the city.” In truth, Virgil’s 
mufe, in his Paftorals, is not dreft in the genuine but in an 
affected fafhion ; he fupports, as it were, a borrowed character ; 
while Theocritus appears in his own. ‘The one exhibits the 
manners of rural life in his own country ; the other adopts the 
manners of a foreign country. Virgil defcribes Paftoral affairs 
by imitation, Theocriius from the life. For though Virgil had, 
in Italy, fhepherds before his eyes, whofe picture he might have 
drawn, yet the Paftoral life was in much greater eficem and 
perfection in Sicily. ‘The care of their herds and flocks was 
matter of more attention in that country, becaufe the fertility 
of the foil, fo fuitabie to the breeding of cattle, made it a 
very important confideration. Hence, to Theocritus, a native 
of Sicily, Paftoral images were more frequent and more ftrong, 
Hence thofe numerous, and, I may fay, natural allufions, with 
which we are fo much delighted in that Poet: for they were 
drawn from the very objects which he daily faw and knew, and 
with which he was moit familiarly acquainted. Let us fee, 
by an example or two, how unhappily Virgil has introduced 
Sicilian manners into the character of Roman fhepherds. 
* In Theocritus the Cyclops fings thus — 


e 
Kas yap Inv vx esdog exw xaxovy ws ME AEYOUTS, 
H Yup Weav es WovToy exeCAemov, n6 CE yarrnyn. 
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Virgil makes Corydon fpeak in the fame manner— 


Nec fum adco informis ; nuper me in littore vidi 
Cus placidum ventis flaret mare. 





But though this agrees with the Cyclops, it wants propri 
with refpeé&t to Corydon. Corydon, a common mortal, fhould 
have made ule of a fountain or river for a looking-glafs. Oa 
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the other hand, in Theocritus, every thing is accommodated 
to the perfon, the fituation, the character. ‘lhe gigantic Cy- 
clops very properly takes the fea for his looking-glais ; and the 
rather, becaufe he pafled much of his time on the fhore. Again, 
when Corydon fays, he has milk in great abundance, both in 
{ummer and winter ; this is nothing extraordinary for a fhep- 
herd, who availed himfelf of all the conveniencies of a regular 
domeftic life: but the favage life which Polyphemus led, re- 
quired that he fhould have fuch things provided for fome confi- 
derable time. As to Corydon’s boaft of his fnow-white flocks, 
of his thoufand lambs wandering on the Sicilian mountains, 
and his fkill in rural mufic, thefe things I think far more 
fuitable to the Cyclops ; for his Paftoral wealth was much better 
known, the ability with which he touched the pipe more re- 
markable, and his Paftoral character more eminent. Of fuch 
an obfcure fhepherd as Virgil’s Corydon, we were never taught 
to believe the fame. In like manner, Virgil applies the rough 
eye-brow of Polyphemus, much le/s happily, to another fhepherd. 


In the Idyllium already cited, the Cyclops fays— 


Hpaclny ev sywys, xopa, TE, avina mputov 
HySis sua cuv pntpty Seaosrs vaxswIwa QuddAw 
EE opeos dpebacdas: eyw d cdov nyemovsvov. 


Virgil turns it thus— 


Sepibus in noftris parvam te rofcida mala, 
Dux ego vefter eram, vidi cum matre legentem. 


Scaliger, who, though much converfant in the writings of the 
ancients, never relifhes any thing of antiquity, makes this 
remark upon the paflage—‘* Nonne melius mala, guam folia 
hyacinthi? Petuntur enim magis hyacinthi flores quam folia. Et 
in montibus infrequentior hyacinthus.’ Yet I know not whether 
the leaves of the hyacinth do not convey a more rural idea than 
apples. There feems alfo to be fomething of an agreeable fim- 
plicity in feeking the leaves, rather than the flowers, of the hya- 
cinth: and the fearching for them on the wild mountams, 
forms a more rural image than the looking for apples in the 
hedges. Nor did Virgil fucceed better when he attempted his 
Cup from Theocritus. The veff<] which Theocritus defcribes 
was not in ufe in Virgil’s age or country, and therefore he 
might not underftand what kind of veflel it was. What elle 
could be the reafon for his changing the large capacious bow], 
whence the Sicilian fhepherds ufed to {will in milk, wine, or 
other liquors, into two cups for the table? Befides, he has 
loaded the veficls thus contracted with a difproportionate quan- 
tity of fculpture. ‘This error he fell into from a defire to imi- 
tate the beauties of Theocritus; and perhaps his a kr 
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would have been a juft one, if he had confidered what fort of 
yeflel the Sicilian bard defcribed. sain 

To exprefs my fentiments in one word—Theocritus is like 
fome large and fertile pafture, abounding with falubrious herbs 
and beautiful flowers, and watered with rich ftreams: Virgil is 
like a garden Iaid out in elegant beds, where there is great 
plenty of flowers, difpofed with more art, and cultivated with 
greater care, but flowers which were originally tranfplanted 
from that larger pafture. 

Such is the differtation on the Bucolic poetry, in which if 
too muth is advanced upon conjecture, it muit be allowed that 
there is confiderable learning and ingenuity. We purpofe to 
clofe our account of this learned work with ftrictures on the 


notes. L 
[To be concluded in our next. ] * 





Art. Il. Northern Antiquities: or a Defcription of the Manners, 
Cuftoms, Religion and Laws of the ancient Danes, and ther 
northern Nations ; including thofe of our own Saxon Ancefiors. 
With a Tranflation of the Edda, or Syftem of Runic Mythology, 
and other Pieces, from the ancient Iflandic Tongue. ‘Tranflated 
from Mont. Mallet’s /utroduétion al’ Hiftoire de Dannemarc, &e. 
With additional Notes by the Englifh Tranflator, and 
Goranfon’s Latin Verfion of the Edda. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
Carnan and Co, 12s. 1770. 


Mallet’s Account of northern antiquities is a work of 
* great labour and very confiderable utility. The Tranf- 
lator, who is himfelf well verfed in that kind of learning, has 
executed his undertaking, not only with fidelity, but with 
elegance: and in his preface he has given us proofs that the 
Teutonic and Celtic nations were ad origine two diftinét people, 
though M. Mallet had copfidered them as one. Upon the 
whole, we have it only to lament that learning made its pro- 
grefs into the north at fo late a period; the confequence of 
which was, that its moft ancient writers, where they laboured 
under a want of materials, fupplied the defect from imagina- 
tion. 
The account we have of the religion of the northern nations, 
before it departed from its ancient purity, is given in thefe 
terms : 


“ It taught the being of a fupreme God, mafter of the univerfe, 
to whom all things were fubmiflive and obedient. Such, according 
to Tacitus, was the fupreme God of the Germans. The ancient 
Icelandic mythology calls him the author of every thing that ex- 


ifteth; the eternal, the ancient, the living and aweful Being, the ‘ 


fearcher into concealed things, the Being that never changeth. It 
attributed to their deity an infinite power, a boundlefs knowledge, 
n incorruptible juftice. It forbad them to reprefent this divinity 
under any corporeal form. They were nct even to think of con- 
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fining him within the inclofure of walls, but were taught that it was 
only within woods and confecrated forefts, that they could ferve him 
roperly. ‘There he feemed to reign in filence, and to make himfelf 
an by the refpe& which he infpired. It was an injurious extrava- 
mce to attribute to this deity a human figure, to erect ftatues to 
im, to fuppofe him of any fex, or to reprefent him by images, 
From this fupreme God were fprung (as it were emanations of his 
divinity) an infinite number of fubaltern deities and genii, of which 
every part of the vifible world was the feat and temple. Thefe in- 
telligences did not barely refide in each part of nature; they directed 
its operations, it was the organ or inftrument of their love or libera- 
lity to mankind. Each element was under the guidance of fome 
Being peculiarto it. The earth, the water, the fire, the air, the fun, 
moon, and ftars had each their refpective divinity. The trees, 
forefts, rivers, mountains, rocks, winds, thunder and tempefts had 
thedamne; and merited on that fcore a religious worfhip, which, at 
firft, could not be directed to the vifible objeét, but to the intelli- 
ence with which it was animated. The motive of this worfhip was 
Se fear of a deity irritated by the fins of men, but who, at the fame 
time, was merciful, and capable of being appeafed by prayer and 
repentance. They looked up to him as to the aétive principle, which, 
by uniting with the earth or paflive principle, had produced men, 
animals, plants, and all vifible beings ; they even believed that he 
was the only agent in nature, who preferves the feveral beings, and 
difpofes of all events, To ferve this divinity with facrifices and 
prayers, to do no wrong to others, and to be brave and intrepid 
themfelves, were all the moral confequences they derived from thefe 
doétrines. Laftly, the belief of a future ftate cemented and com- 
pleted the whole building. Cruel tortures were there referved for 
fuch as defpifed thefe three fundamental precepts of morality, and 
joys without number and without end awaited every religious, juft, 
and valiant man.’ 

This religion is fuppofed not to have loft its original fimpli- 
city in Scandinavia till the coming of Odin. From his time 
till the propagation of Chriftianity in that country, the exte- 
rior worlhip is thus defcribed : 

‘ They offered to Thor, during the feaft of Iuu, fat oxen and 
horfes; to Frigga the largeft hog they could get; to Odin horfes, 
dogs, and falcons, fometimes cocks, and a fat bull. When they had 
once laid it down as a principle that the effufion of the blood of thefe 
animals appeafed the anger of the gods, and that their juftice turned 
afide upon the viclims thofe ftrokes which were deftined for men, 
their great care then was for nothing more than to concilimte their fa- 
vour by fo eafy a method. It is the nature of violent defires and ex- 
ceflive fear to know no beunds, and therefore when they would afk 
for any favour which they ardently wifhed for, or would deprecate 
fome public calamity which they feared, the blood of animals was 
not deemed a price {fufficient, but they began to fhed that of men. 
it is probable that this barbarous practice was formerly almoft uni- 
verfal, and that it is of a very remote antiquity: it was not entirely 
abolifhed among the northern nations till towards the ninth regen 
becaufe before that time they had not received the light of the gdt- 
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1, and were ignorant of thofe arts which had foftened the ferocity 

of the Romans and Greeks whilft they were ftill pagans. 
The appointed time for thefe facrifices was always determined by 
another fuperftitious opinion which made the northern nations re- 
ard the number Txeee as facred and particularly dear to the gods. 
Thus in every ninth month they renewed this bloody ceremony, 
which was to laft nine days, and every day they offered up nine 
living victims whether men or animals. But the moft folemn facri- 
fices were thofe which were offered at Upfal in Sweden every ninth 
year. Then the king, the fenate, and all the citizens of any dif- 
tinétion, were obliged to appear in perfon, and to bring offerings, 
which were placed in the great temple defcribed above. ‘Thofe who 
could not come themfelves, fent their prefents by others, or paid the 
value in money to priefts whofe bufinefs it was to receive the offer- 
ings, Strangers flocked there in crowds from all parts: and none 
were excluded except thofe whofe honour had fuffered fome ftain, and 
efpecially fuch as had been accufed of cowardice, Then they chofe 
among the captives in time of war, and among the flaves in time of 
eace, nine perfons to be facrificed: the choice was partly regulated 
by the opinion of the by-ftanders, and partly by lot. The wretches 
upon whom the lot fell, were treated with fuch honours by all the 
aflembly, they were fo overwhelmed with careffes for the prefent, 
and with promifes fer the life tocome, that they fometimes congra- 
tulated themfelves on their deftiny. But they did not always facri- 
fice fuch mean perfons: in great calamities, in a prefling famine 
for example, if the people thought they had fome pretext to impute 
the caufe of it to their king, they even facrificed him without hefita- 
tion, as the higheft price with which they could purchafe the divine 
favour. In this manner the firft king of Vermiand was burnt in ho- 
nour of Odin to put an end to a great dearth; as we read in the 
hiftory of Norway. The kings, in their turn, did not {pare the blood 
of their fubjeéts ; and many of them even fhed that of their chil- 
dren. Hacon king of Norway, offered his fon in facrifice to obtain 
of Odin the victory over his enemy Harold. Aune king of Swe- 
den devoted to Odin the blood of his nine fons, to prevail on 
that god to prolong his life. The ancient hiftory of the North 
abounds in fimilar examples. Thefe abominable facrifices were ac- 
companied with various ceremonies. When the victim was chofen, 
they condacted him towards the altar where the facred fire was kept 
burning night and day: it was furrounded with all forts of iron and 
brazen veffels: among them one was diftinguifhed ftom the reft by 
its fuperior fize; in this they received the blood of the victims. 
When they offered up animals, they fpeedily killed them at the.foot 
of the altar; then they opened their entrails to draw auguries from 
them, as among the Romans: afterwards they dreffed the fleth to be 
ferved up in the feaft prepared for the affembly. Even horfe-fleth 
was not rejected, and the grandees often eat of it as well as the 
people. But when they were difpofed to facrifice men, thofe whom 
they pitched upon were laid upon a great ftone, where they were in- 
{tantly either ftrangled or knock:d on the head. Sometimes they let 
cut the blood ; for no prefage was more refpeéted than that which 
they drew from the greater or lefs degree of impetuofity with which 
the blood guthed forth. Hence the prie.ts inferred what fuccefs would 
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attend the enterprize which was the object of their facrifice. They 
aJfo opened the body to read in the entrails, and efpecially in the 
heart, the will of the gods, and the good or ill fortune that was im- 
pending. The bodies were afterwards burnt, or fufpended in a fa- 
cred grove near the temple. Part of the blood was fprinkled upon 
the people, part of it upon the facred grove ; with the fame they 
alfo bedewed the images of the gods, the altars, the benches and 
walls of the temple both within and without. 

‘ Sometimes thefe facrifices were performed in another manner. 
There was a deep well in the neighbourhood of the temple: the 
chofen perfon was thrown headlong in; commonly in honour of 
Goya, orthe Earth. If he went at once to the bottom, the victim 
had proved agreeable to the goddefs, and fhe had received it: if it 
fwam a long time upon the furface, fhe refufed it, and it was hung 
up in a facred foreft. Near the temple of Upfal, there was a grove 
of this fort, of which every tree and every leaf was regarded as the 
moft facred thing in the world. This, which was named Odin’s 
Grove, was full of the bodies of men and animals who had been fa- 
crificed. They afterwards took them down to burn them in honour 
of Thor, or the Sun; and they had no doubt that the holocauft had 
proved agrecable, when the fmoke afcended very high. In what- 
ever manner they immolated men, the prieft always took care in con- 
fecrating the victim to pronounce certain words, as, ‘* I devote thee 
to Odin.” ‘I fend thee to Odin.” Or, ‘‘ I devote thee for a good 
harveft ; for the return of a fruitful feafon.” ‘The ceremony con- 
cluded with feaftings, in which they difplayed all the magnificence 
known in thofe times. They drank immoderately; the kings and 
chief lords drank firft healths in honour of the gods: every one drank 
afterwards, making fome vow or prayer to the god whom they 
named. Hence came that cuftom among the firft Chriftians in Ger- 
many and the north, of drinking to the health of our Saviour, the 
apoftles, and the faints ; a cuftom which the church was often obliged 
to tolerate. The licentiouinefs of thefe feafts at length increafed to 
{uch a pitch, as to become mere bacchanalian meetings, where, to 
the found of barbaraus mufic, amidft fhouts, dancing and indecent 

eftures, fo many unfeemly actions were committed, that the wifeft 
men refufed to affift at them.’ 

Under the article of government, the reafons why the northern 
nations preferved their liberty fo entire, deferves to be remarked: 

‘ This was owing to thcir climate and manner of life, which gave 
them fuch flrength of body and mind as rendered them capable of 
long and painful labours, of great and daring exploits. ‘* Ac- 
cordingly we have fince found liberty to prevail in North America; 
but not in the South.” For the bodily ftrength of the northern war- 
riors kept up in them that courage, that opinion of their own va- 
lour, that impatience of affronts and injuries, which makes men hate 
all arbitrary government, and defpife thofe who fubmit to it. Being 
lefs fenfible of pain than the more fouthern nations, lefs eafily moved 
by the bait of pleafure, lefs fufceptible of thofe paffions which fhake 
the foul too violently, and weaken it by making it dependent on an- 
other’s will, they were the lefs a prey to ambition, which flatters 
and intimidates by turns, in order to gain the afcendant: their jma- 
gination more conftant than lively, their conception more fteady than 
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quick, naturally refifting novelties, kept them from falling into 
thofe fnares, out of which they would not have known how to 


efcape. ; anal 
‘ They were free, becaufethey inhabited an uncultivated country, 


rude forefts and mountains ; and liberty is the fole treafure of an in- 
digent people; for a poor country excites no avidity, and he who 
poffeffes little, defends it eafily. ‘They were free, becaufe they were 
ignorant of thofe pleafures, often fo dearly bought, which render 
the protection of a powerful mafter neceflary. They were free, be- 
caufe hunters and fhepherds, who wander about in woods through 
inclination or neceflity, are not fo eafily oppreffed as the timorous 
inhabitants of inclofed towns, who are there chained down to the 
fate of their houfes : and becaufe a wandering people, if deprived of 
their liberty in one place, eafily find it in another, as well as their 
fubfiftence. Laftly, they were free, becaufe knowing not the ufe of 
money, there could not be employed againft them that inftrument of 
flavery and corruption, which enables the ambitious to collect and 
diftribute at will the figns of riches. 

‘ Further, that fpirit of liberty arifing from their climate, and 
from their ruftic and military life, had received new ftrength from 
the opinions it had produced; as a fucker which fhoots forth from 
the root of a tree, ftrengthens by embracing it. In effect, thefe 
people efteeming beyond all things the right of revenging an affront, 
the glory of defpifing death, and perithing fword in hand, were 
always ready to attack tyranny in the firft who dared to attempt it, 
and in whatever formidable fhape it appeared. 

‘ By thefe means was liberty preferved among the inhabitants of 
Germany and the North as it were in the bud, ready to bloffum and 
expand through all Europe, there to flourith in their feveral colonies. 
This powerful principle exerted the more ftrength in proportiof as it 
was the more prefied, and the whole power of Rome having been un- 
able to deftroy it, it made that yield in its turn from the time it be- 
gan to be enfeebled till it was entirely overturned. Indeed there was 
{carce a moment wherein the two oppofite powers preferved an even 
balance. As foon as ever that of Rome ceafed to be fuperior, it was 
deftroyed. Its celebrated name, that name which had been fo long 
its fupport, was only a fignal of vengeance, which ferved as it were 
to rally and affemble at the fame inftant al! the northern nations: and 
immediately all thefe people breaking forth as it were by agreement, 
overturned this unhappy empire, and formed out of its ruins limited 
monarchies ; ftates not lefs known before by name, than by theit 
form of sovernment.’ 

The account here given us of the ftate of population in thofe 
countries, is new and curious: 

* We have already obferved, that the inhabitants of Germany and 
the north were accuftomed every {pring to hold a general affembly, at 
which every freeman appeared completely armed, and ready to go 
upon any expedition. At this meeting they confidered in what quar- 
ter they fhould make war; they examined what caufes of complaint 
had been received from the feveral neichbouring nations, their power 
Cr their riches, the eafinefs with which they might be overcome, the 
proipect of booty, or the neceflity of avenging fome injury. When 
EV, Aug. 1779.6 ii they 
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they had determined on the war, and fettled the plan of the cam. 
paign, they immediately began their march, furnifhed each of them 
with a proper quantity of provifions; and almoft every grown man 
in the country made hafte to join the army thus tumultuoufly af- 
fembled. We are not to wonder after this, that there fhould iffue 
from the north fwarms of foldiers, as formidable for their numbers 
as their valour ; and we ought not hattily to conclude from hence, 
that Scandinavia formerly contained more people than it does at 

refent. I know what is related of the incredible multitudes of men, 
which that country is faid to have poured forth; but on the other 
hand, who does not know how much nations and hiftorians have 
been, in all ages, inclined to exaggeration in this refpe& ; fome be- 
ing defirous to enhance the power of their country, and others, when 
it has been conquered, being willing to fave its credit by making it 
yield only to fuperior numbers; but the greateft part have been 
guilty of enlargement from no other motive than a blind love of the 
marvellous, authorifed by the difficulty of pronouncing with certainty 
on a fubjeét in which men often commit great miftakes even after 
long refearches. Befides this, it is very probable that many parti- 
cular circumftances of thofe famous expeditions made by the Scan- 
dinavians, have contributed to countenance that name of vagina 
gentium, which an hiftorian gives their country. For when thefe emi- 

rations were made by fea, the promptitude and celerity with which 
“ee could carry their ravages from one coaft to another, might eafily 
multiply armies in the eyes of the people they attacked, and who 
heard many different irruptions fpoken of almoft at the fame time. 
If, on the contrary, they iffued forth by land, they found every where 
on their march nations as greedy of fame and plunder as themfelves, 
who joining with them, afterwards pafs for people of the fame original 
with the firft fwarm which put itfelf in motion. It fhould alfo be con- 
fidered, that thefe emigrations did not all of them take place at the 
fame time; and that after a nation was thus exhaufted, it probably 
remained inactive until it had been able to recruit its numbers. The 
vaft extent of Scandinavia being in thofe times divided among many 
different people who were little known, and only defcribed by fome 
one general name, as that of Goths, for inftance, or Normans, 
‘ (that is, Northern men)’ it could not exaétly be afcertained from 
what country each troop originally came, and ftill lefs to what de- 
gree of depopulation each country was reduced after lofing fo great 
a quantity of its inhabitants, Bus what in my opinion beit accounts 
for thofe numerous and frequent inundations of northern people,is that 
we have reafon to believe entire nations of them engaged in enterprifes 
of this fort: even the women and children fometimes marched in 
the rear of the armies, when a whole people, either by inconftancy, 
by indigence, or the attraction of a milder climate, refolved to 
change their place of abode. Projects of this kind, it is true, ap- 
pear very ftrange to us at prefent; but it is no lefs true that our an- 
ceftors the ‘ Goths and’ Celts oft engaged in them. In the time of 
Cefar, the Helvetians, that is, the ancient inhabitants of Swifferland, 
defirous to eftablifh themfelves in Gaul, burnt their houfes with their 
own hands, together with fuch of their effects as were not portable, 
and followed by their wives and children, fet out with a refol a 
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of never more returning home. What a multitude might not one 
expect fuch a nation to form? And yet Ca#far remarks that ac- 
cording to the mutters of the Helvetians themfelves, found in their 
camp, they did not exceed three hundred and fixty thoufand in all, 
including old men, women and children: a number without difpute 
{mall, compared with that of the inhabitants of the fame country at 
prefent. The expedition of the Cimbri had alfo been an entire 
tranfplantation of that people; for it appears by the requeft they 
made to the Romans, that their view was to obtain new lands to 
fettle in. ‘They, as well as the Helvetians, took with them their 
wives and children: and accordingly Cimbria (at prefent Slefwick 
and Jutland) continued after this emigration fo depopulated, that at 
the end of two whole centuries, viz. in the time of Tacitus, it had 
not been able to recover itfelf, as we have already remarked from 
this hiftorian, who had been himfelf in Germany. 
_ £ The expedition of the Anglo-Saxons furnifhes us with proofs no 
lefs convincing than thofe I have mentioned. The firft Angles, who 
ed into Britain under the conduct of Hengift and Horfa, were a 
mere handful of men. The ancient Saxon chronicle informs us, that 
they had only three veffels, and it fhould feem that their number 
could not well exceed a thoufand. Some other {warms having after- 
wards followed their example, their country was reduced to a mere 
defert, and continued deftitute of inhabitants for more than two cen- 
turies; being ftill in this ftate in the time of Bede, from whom the 
author of the Saxon chronicle borrowed this fact. .Let any one judge 
after this, whether it was always out of the fuperfluity of its inha- 
bitants, as. hath been frequently afferted, that the North poured forth 
its torrents on the countries they overwhelmed. For my partd have 
not been able to difcover any proofs that their emigrations ever pro- 
ceeded from want of room at home: on the contrary, I find enough 
to convince.me that their country could eafily have received an ad- 
ditional number of inhabitants. When Alboin formed the pro- 
jet of leading the Lombards into Italy, he demanded auxiliaries 
from the Saxons, his allies. ‘Twenty thoufand Saxons, with 
their wives and children, accompanied the Lombards into Italy , 
and the kings of France fent colonies of Swabians to occupy the 
country which the Saxons had left defert. Thus we fee the Saxons, 
who are thought to have been one of the moft numerous people of 
Germany, could not fend forth this feeble fwarm without depopu- 
lating their own country : but this is not all. The twenty thoufand 
Saxons difagreeing with the Lombards, quitted Italy, and returned 
back (undiminifhed in number) into their own country, which they 
found poffeffed’ by the Swabians above-mentioned, This prefently 
gave rife to a war, notwithftanding all the remonftgances of the Swa- 
hians, who, as an ancient hiftorian adures us, demonftrated to the 
Saxons, that both nations might eafily fhare the country among 
them, and live all of them in it very commodioufly. I make no 
doubt but there were throughout all Saxony, as well as Scandinavia, 
vaft traéts of land which lay in their original uncultivated ftate, 
having never been grubBed up and cleared. Let any one read the 
defeyption which Adam of Bremen gives of Denmark in the eleventh 
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centuty, atid Ke will be convinced that the coafts alone were peopled, 
but that the interior parts formed only one vatt foreft. ; | 

* From what has been faid, therefore, I think one may fafely con- 
clude, that as all were foldiers among the ancient Scandinavians, 
they could eafily fill all Europe with the noife of their arms, and 
ravage for a long time different parts of it, although the {um - total 
of the inhabitants fhould have been much lefs: than 1t 1s at prefent, 
If it was otherwife, we muft acknowledge, that this extreme popula- 
tion can be very ill reconciled, either with what hiftory informs us of 
the manners, cuftoms, and principles of the ancient Scandinavians, 
or with the foundeft notions of policy with refpect to what makes 
the trae profperity of a people. For we cannot allow them fuch a 
fuperiority over us in the number of the inhabitants, without rant. 
ing them at the fame time a proportionable excellence in their cuf- 
tums, manners, civil regulations, and conftitution of government, 
as fo many efficacious caufes of the good or bad ftate of all focieties, 
and confequently of their greater or lefs degree of population. » But 
who can perfuade himfelf, that thofe favage times when men fowed 
and reaped but little; when they had no other choice but that of the 
deftructive profeflion of arms, or of a drowfy indolence no lefs de- 
ftru€tive ; when every petty nation was torn to pieces either by pri- 
vate revenge and factions within, or by war with their neighbours 
from without ; when they had no other fubfitence but rapine, and 
no other ramparts but wide frontiers laid wafte; who, I fay, can be- 
lieve fuch a ftate as this to be more favourable to the propagation of 
the human {pecies, that that wherein men’s goods and perfons are in 
full fecurity ; wherein the fields are covered with labourers, and their 
cities rich and humerous flourifh in tranquillity ; wherein the people 
are left to breathe during long intervals of peace, and there is never 
more than a fmall part of the habitants to whom war is deftructive ; 
and laftly, wherein commerce, manufactures, and the arts offer fo 
many refources, and fecond fo well that natural propenfity to increafe 
and multiply, which nothing but the fear of indigence can check and 
reitrain,’ 

In the 2d vol. we are prefented with a tranflation of the Edda, 
or Runic mythology, a: large. But it has been fo apparently 
accomm: dated by the writer to the Chriftian fyftem ; and where 
it differs from that, is fo filled with childifh fancies, that we 
can make no extract from it. The good miffionaries, in their 
zeal, made for the poor pagans, what is the moft difficult thing 
in the world to make.—They made—even a trinity. 

As for the fpecimens of the ancient poetry of the North, 
they are but trifimg. We find in them neither the {pirit nor 
imagination, which are fo vilible in the tranflations that Mr. 
Macpherion has given us from the Erfe. 

From the proverbs we have felected the following, as fome 
of the beft : 

/** He who travelleth hath need of wifdom. One may do at 
h«me whatever one will; but he who is ignorant of good man- 
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ners, will only draw contempt upon himfelf, when: he comes 
to fit down with men well inftructed.” 

“¢ There is nothing more ufele/s to the fons of the age, than 
to: drink too much ale. The bird of oblivion fings before 
thofe who inebriate themfelves, and fteals away their fouls.” 

« Let not a man feck to know his deftiny, if he. would 
fleep fecure and quiet.” —_- vd ob | 

“© The fleeping wolf gains not the prey; neither the drowfy 
man the victory.” | ae 3 

«© They invite me up and down to feafts, if I have need 
only of alight breakfaft: my faithful friend is he who will give 
me one loaf when he has but two.”’ ) : 

. 6 Whilft we live, let us live well.: for be a man never fo 
rich, when he:lights his fire, death may perhaps enter his door 
before it be burnt out.”” | , 

. & T-know one thing alone that is out of the reach of fate : 
and that is the judgment which is pafled upon the dead.” J, 


Arr. Ill. The Hiftory of the Lower Empire. From the French 
of M. le Beau.: Volume the Firft concluded, See our Jatt. 


Le Beau, in the courfe of his work, departs not: from 
M. the candour and impartiality which a good Hiftorian 
ought conftantly. to exercife.. Truth was the object of ‘his 
refearches;; and. he cannot be reproached with giving way to 
that fpirit of fyftem which induces. fo many authors <to be in- 
genioufly in the wrong, while they would afcribe a: long feries 
of events to the operation of a particular caufe. .The informa- 
tion he communicates is every where to be depended upon; and 
his reflections are folid and judicious. 

The third book of his hiftory opens with an account of the 
firft war between Conftantine and Licinius.. The former 
intending to beftow the title of Czfar upon Baffianus, who had 
married his fifter Anaftatia, fent one of the great men of 
his court.to Licinius, to obtain his confent. At the fame time 
he communicated to him the defign he had formed of refigning 
to Baffianus the Sovereignty of Italy, which by this means 
would make a line of feparation between the ftates of the two 
Emperors. This project was not relifhed by Licinius. To 
prevent the execution of it,,he employed Senecion, a fubtle, 
crafty man, devoted to his will; and, who being brother to 
Baffianus, fucceeded fo far as to infpire him with miftruft, and 
induce him to rebel againft his brother-in-law and benefa@or. 
The treafon was difcovered, and Baffianus was convicted and 
punifhed. Senecion, who was at the bottom of the whole, was 
at the court of Licinius. Conftantine required him to be 
d@ivered up; but Licinius was not difpofed to comply with his 
requeft; and his refufal was confidered as a declaration of war. 
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Such, as'we colleé& from our learned Hiftorian, was the occafion’ 
of the difference between thefe Princes. After relating the 
articulars of this war, and of the new treaty of partition, 
which they entered into, he mentions the celebration of the 
Decennials, the fuppreffion of the Jewifh revolt, the judgment 
pronounced by Conftantine in regard to the Donatifts, and the 
many ufeful laws enacted by that Emperor: But while Con- 
ftantine. was employed in regulating the interior adminiftration 
of his ftates, the jealoufy of Licinius laid the foundation of 
another war. Conftantine, when acting againft the Goths‘and 
Sarmatians, had entered Thrace and the lower Meefia, ‘which 
belonged to his collegue. This Licinius confidered: as “an 
infringement of the treaty of partition; and prepared to refent 
it. This rupture, and its confequences, M. le Beau has ex: 
plained with a minute exactnefs. 3 2 10h! 
His. fourth book commences with the adventures of’ Ffor- 
mifias, a foreign Prince, who, having efcaped from a rig6- 
rous confinement, took refuge with Conftantine. He then 
proceeds to explain the conduct of Conftantine, when, after 
the deftruction of Licinius and all his rivals, the whole Imperial 
power was united in his perfon. ‘* This happy change, fays 
he, feemed to give new life to all the nations under the Romana 
dominion, The members of this vaft Empire, which had long 
been divided in interefts, often torn in pieces by wars, and 
become as it were eftranged from each other, refumed with joy 
their. ancient connection; and the eaftern provinces, hitherto 
jealous of the happinefs of the weft, promifed themfelves more 
tranquillity under a more equitable government.’ About this 
time, a violent Herefy began to fpread itfelf, and to excite great 
troubles jn Alexandria and throughout Europe. This was 
Arianifm, and our Author has given a very ftriking account 
of the rife and progrefs of it. His character of Arius is well 
marked, and bears the impreffion of a mafterly hand. Our 
Readers may not be difpleafed, that we prefent it to them; 
Jeaving thofe who are acquainted with the hiftory of the eccle- 
fiaftical feuds of this period, to their own reflections upon it; 
and recommending to them, at the fame time, to make due ale 
Jowances for any prejudice under which the Author may have 
written, on account of the difference of religious principles. 
‘ The talents of Arius, fays he, contributed to give credit ta 
a doétrine, which of itfelf was conformable to the arrogant im- 
becillity of human reafon. He was the moft dangerous enemy 
the Church had yet feen iffuing out of its own bofom to wage 
war agajnft it, He was born in Cyrenaica; fome fay at Alex- 
andria. Well verfed in human learning, penetrating, violent, 
fubtile, fruitful in refources, ready in elocution, he was look# 
vpon as an invincible difputant. Never was poilon better nr 
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red by the mixture of different qualities, fome of which he 
had the art to difguife, while he made a fhew of the others, 
His ambition was concealed under the veil of modefty, and his 
prefumption under a feigned humility. Cunning, and at the 
fame time impetuous, quick in difcerning the hearts of men, 
and fkilful in moving the fprings of them; full of evafions, 
formed for intrigue, nothing could appear more fimple, more 
foft, more frank and upright, more diftant from all cabal. His 
perfon was calculated to promote the impofition : a ftature tall 
and flim, a countenance referved, pale, and mortified; an 
obliging carriage, an infinuating and perfuafive addrefs; an 
appearance, which in every particular feemed to breath nothing 

but virtue, charity, and zeal for religion.’ | 
The greateft diforders were occafigned by Arianifm. All 
Egypt, from the extremity of Thebais to Alexandria, was in a 
dreadful confufion. Bifhops armed againft Bifhops; and the 
fury and infolence of the Heretics knew no bounds. It was 
neceflary that the Emperor fhould interfere in the difpute ; and 
he appeared at the council of Nice, where he diftinguifhed him- 
felf by his zeal and his eloquence, After difmiffing, for a 
time, the affairs of the Church, our Hiftorian narrates thofe 
tragical events which difgraced the latter years of Conftantine. 
His fon Crifpus was falfely accufed by his mother-in-law, of 
having an inceftuous paffion for her, and of having dared to de- 
clare it: and Conftantine, tranfported with rage, condemned 
him to death without trial. Informed of his innocence, and 
overwhelmed with remorfe, the unhappy father inceflantly ac- 
cufed himfelf of an unjuft precipitation, and gave himfelf up to 
defpair. The death of Faufta which followed, and whofe too 
hafty punifhment had the appearance of cruelty, with the other 
executions, which the Emperor, at this time commanded, ex- 
cited a general horror. Rome became difagreeable to him, and 
he fled from it to return no more. Having defcribed thefe 
events, M. le Beau refumes his account of the affairs of the 
Church, and he gives us the following fhort fummary of what 
Conftantine did for the Chriftian religion, and of the ftate in 
which he left it. The Emperor confulted Coriftianity on the 
meafures he took for its advancement, and he employed no 
methods but fuch as it approved. He diftinguifhed thofe who 
profefied it, by favours; he took pains to reduce paganifm to 
contempt and oblivion, by fhutting up, difhonouring, demolifh- 
ing the temples, {tripping them of their riches, laying open the 
artihces of the idolatrous Priefts, and prohibiting facrifices, as 
far as he might without violence, and without endangering the 
chara@ter of father of all, his fubjects, even of thofe, who 
rq@mained in error, Where he could not abolifh fuperftition, he 
fupprefled the diforders at leaft, which were the confequence of 
it. He made fevere laws to reftrain thofe horrible exceffes, 
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whieh nature difclaims. He preached Jefus Chsift himfelf by 
his piety, his example, his conferences with the deputies of 
Infide] nations, and the Jetters which he wrote to the Barbarians, 
Far from paying to the Heathen gods the honour of placing his 
ftatue in their temples, as Socrates falfcly aflerts, he forbad 
that abule, according to Eufebius, by an exprefs law. .: Bifhops 
he held in great veneration; and eftablifaed them in many 
places. He rendered the exterior form of worfhip auguft and 
magnificent. He fet up in every part the falutary fign of 
the crofs: every gate and every wall of his palaces exhibited that 
jmage. His coins no longer bore infcriptions expreffive of 
fuperftition: he was reprefented on them with his face lifted up 
towards heaven, and his hands extended in the pofture of a 
fuppliant. . But he did pot abandon him(elf to.a headlong zeal ; 
he chofe to refer to time, circumftances, and above all to the 
divine. grace, the completion of God’s work. Temples were 
fti]] remaining at Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Gaza, Apamea, 
and in feveral other places, where the deftruction of them would 
have been attended with fatal confequences. We have a law, 
which was pofted up at Carthage the day before his death, con- 
firming. the privileges of the Priefts in Africa. It was referved 
to Theodofius to give the final ftroke. Humanity and religion 
itfelf are indebted to Conftantine for not having given martyrs 
to idolatry.’ 

In his fifth book, our learned Hiftorian, after having cole&- 
ed under. one view, whatever relates to the foundation of Con- 
ftantinople, and the principal changes that the transferring of 
the feat of Empire to this city, produced in the political fyftem, 
exhibits a detail of the events which happened from that zra 
till the death of Conftaniine. The incurtions of the Goths and 
Sarmatians into the lands of the Romans, and the war with the 
Perfians, are particularly defcribed. The affairs of the Church 
and fome laws regarding epifcopal jurisdiction and the civil ade 
miniftration are then explained ; and the volume concludes with 
an account of Conftsntine’s behaviour during his illnefs, and 
with his character. The picture which M. le Beau has drawn 
of this Emperor is extremely juft and impartial; and as it may 
fuggeft no improper idea of his manner and capacity, we may be 
allowed to give it a place in this article. : 

‘ The hole Empire lamented this great Prince. His con- 
quefts, his laws, the fuperb edifices, with which he had adorned 
al] the provinces, Conftantinople itfelf, the whole of which was 
one magnificent monument ereéted to his glory, had gained him 
the general admiration: his liberality and love for his people 
had acquired him their affeGion. He was fond of the city of 
Rheims, and it is undoubtedly to him and not to his fon, that 
we ought to attribute the building of hot baths there at his o¥n 
expence: the pompous elogium, which the infcription of thefe 
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paths bears, can only be applicable to the father: he had dif- 
charged Tripoli in Africa, and Nice in Bythynia from cértain 
burthenfome contributions, to which the preceding Emperors 
had fubjeéted thefe cities for, more than a century. He had 
accepted the title of Stratecus or Prator of Athens, a dignity 
which fince Gallicanus was become fuperior to that of Aichon: 
he caufed a large quantity of corn to be. diftribyted there 
annually ; and this donation was eftablifhed for ever. Rome 
fignalized itfelf beyond the other cities by the excefs of her 
rief. She reproached herfelf with having occafioned this 
Prince many bitter afflictions, and with having forced him te 
prefer Byzantiym ; penetrated with regret fhe acculed herfelf as 
the guilty caufe of the elevation of her modern rival. The 
baths and markets were fhut up; the fpeCtacles and all otheg 
public amufements were forbid; the general converfation was 
upon the lofs which they had fuftained. The people declared 
gloud that they would have no other Emperors than the children 
of Conftantine. They demanded with importunity, that the 
corp/e of their Emperor fhould be fent to them; and their crief 
augmented when they learned, that it remained at Conftan- 
tinople. They paid honours to the picture of him, in which he 
was reprefented as feated in heaven. Idolatry, ever extravagant 
placed him among the number of thofe gods which he had over 
thrown, and by a ridiculous confufion, feveral of his medals 
bear the title of God with the Monagram of Chrift. In the 
cabinets of antiquarians are preferved others, fuch as Eufebius 
defcribes: Conftantine is there feen feated in a car drawn by 
four horfes; he appears to be drawn up to heaven by a ‘ery a 
which comes out of the clouds. . 
‘The Church has paid him more real honours. Whilft the 
Pagans were making him a God, the Chriltians made him 
a Saint. His feftivals were celebrated in the eaft with that of 
Helena, and the fervice for him, which is very ancient among 
the Greeks, attributes to him miracles and cures. At Con- 
ftantinople a monaftery was built under the name of Saint 
Conftantine. Extraordinary honours were paid to his tomb and 
to his ftatue, which was placed upon a column of porphyry 
The fathers of the council of Chalcedon thought they did hone 
to Marcian, the moft religious.of Princes, by faluting him with 
the name of the new Conftantine. In the ninth century 
at Rome, they {till recited his name at Mafs with that ‘ 
Theodofius the firft, and of the reft of the moft ref eed 
Princes, In England there were feveral Churches and tae 
dedicated to him.- In Calabria there is the town of Saint Con. 
AN four miles from mount Saint Leo. At Prague in 
| ohemia, his memory was for a long time honoured and fome 
: is relicks were preferved there. The invocations of Con- 
Hantine and of Fielena have extended even to Mufcovy; and the 
modern 
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modern Greeks commonly gave him the title of equal to the 
apofiles. 

© Conftantine’s failings will not fuffer us to fub{cribe to fo 
hyperbolical an elogium. The frightful fpeCtacles of fo many 
captives devoured by wild beafts, the death of his fon who was 
innocent, that of his wife whofe too precipitate punifhment 
bore the appearance of injuftice, fufficiently evince, that the 
blood of barbarians ftill flowed in his veins; and that, if he was 
ood and merciful in his character, he became cruel and un- 
merciful through paffion. Perhaps he had fufficient caufe to 
put to death the two Licinii; but pofterity has a right to con- 
demn Princes, who have not taken the trouble to juftify them- 
felves at their tribunal. He loved the Church; it owes its 
liberty and fplendour to him; but eafy to be feduced, he tor- 
mented it when he thought.to ferve it, relying too much upon 
his own underftanding, and repofing with too much credulity 
upon the good faith of wicked men who furrounded him; he 
delivered up to perfecution prelates, who, with greater reafon, 
deferved to be compared with the apoftles. The exile and 
depofition of the defenders of the faith of Nice, balance at leaft 
the glory of having aflembled that famous council. Incapable 
himfelf of diffimulation, he too eafily became the dupe of 
Heretics and courtiers. Imitator of Titus Antoninus, and 
Marcus Aurelius, he loved his people, and wifhed to be beloved 
by them; but this very fund of goodnefs, which made him 
cherifh them, rendered them miferable; he fpared even thofe 
who pillaged them; quick and ardent in prohibiting abufes, 
flow and backward in punifhing them; covetous of glory, and 
perhaps rather too much in trifles. He is reproached with 
having been more addicted to raillery than becomes a great 
Prince. As for the reft, he was chafte, pious, laborious, and 
indefatigable ; a great general, fuccefsful in war, and deferving 
his fuccefs by his fhining valour, and by the brightnefs of his 
genius; a protector of arts, and an encourager of them by his 
beneficence. If we compare him with Auguftus, we fhall find, 
that he ruined idolatry by the fame precautions, and the fame 
addrefs which the other employed to deftroy liberty. Like 
Auguftus, he laid the foundation of a new Empire; but lefs 
fkilful, and lefs politic, he could not give it the fame ftability: 
he weakened the body of the ftate by adding to it, in fome 
meafure, a fecond head in the foundation of Conftantinople; 
and tranfporting the center of motion and ftrength too near the 
eaftern extremity, he left without heat, and almoft without life, 
the weftern parts, which foon became a prey to the Barbarians. 
‘ ‘The Pagans were too much his enemies to do him juttice. 
Eutropius fays, that in the former part of his reign, he gvas 
equal to the moft accomplifhed Princes, and in the latter to the 
meaneft, ‘The younger Victor who makes him to have reigned 
more 
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more than one and thirsty years, pretends: that in the firft ten 

eats he was a hero, in the twelve fucceeding ones a robber, 
and in the ten laft a fpendthrift. It is eafy to perceive with re- 
{pect to thefe two reproaches of Victor’s, that the one relates to 
the riches which Conftantine took from idolatry, and the other 
to thote with which he loaded the Church.’ 

The Tranflator of the volume before us, feems to have exe 
cuted ‘his tafk with a good deal of care. He has given the fenfe, 
and. in general the fpirit of bis original; but, we could have 
wifhed, that in fome places, he had been Jefs ambitious of 
adopting:the French idiom and arrangement. St, 


; 





Art LV. The Marine Praétice of Phyfic and Surgery, including 
that in the Hot Countries. Particularly ufeful to all who viftt the 
Eaft and ict Indies, or the Coaft of Africa. To which are added 
Pharmacoparra arinay and fome bricf Direétions to be obferved 
by the Sea-Surgem im an Engagement, &c. By William 
Nortlicote, Surgeons many Years in his. Majefty’s Service, 
In 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Becket. 1770. 


‘ 


YTS G8 in fact @ general Praétice of Phyfic and Surgery. 

° "Phe fir volume contairis the Chirurgical, the fecorid the 
Metical parr. The Pharmacopceia is likewife 4 general on, and 
might as well have been called the Pharmacopoeia Terrena'as 
the Pharmacopoeia Marina. 

Mr. Northcote hdwever appears to be a futgeon of judg= 
ment arid experience. We fhall tranfcribe’ for our Readers 4 
fhort part of the work which may be more immediately con- 
fider’d 2s his own, wiz. 0 

Some brief directions previous to, and in an engagement, Et. ~ 

© When the enemy is in fight, and you are like to come to an 
attion, as foon as all hands are called to quarters (if your cock- 
pit is not fufficiently large) you muft defire the firft lieutenant, 
with the captain’s permiffion, to order the carpenters to lay a 
platforth for your wounded men; if the cables will not be 
wanted, in one of the cable tires, or otherwife in the after-hold, 
by clearing all manner of lumber out of the way. On the 
top of a fmooth and even tire cafk, let there be deals or planks 
laid clofe together, over them an old fail, and upon that fomé 
feamen’s bedding from the purfer’s ftore-room (for which you 
are to have the captain’s order, if he will not otherwife deliver 
them) ready made up, and laid one by another to place your 
wounded men on after they are dreft, that they may lay quiet 
without being difturbed, 

‘If the fhip be fmall, and there is no cock-pit, or fuch as you 
have not room to perform your operations in, you muft, as near 
Po Mter-hatchway as is convenient, have fome cafk removed out 
Vf there be not height enough for you to ftand upright on the 
platform) 
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platform) that you may have a place of eight, ten, or twelve 
feet fquare, to receive and drefs your wounded men, and from 
thence to hand them to their beds: on one fide of this place Jet 
there be fixed a cheft of a proper height (if you have ne other 
convenient feat):to perform your operations upon ; and on ano- 
ther juft by (or table) lay all your apparatus, fuch as your 
capital inftruments, needles, ligatures, lint, four-in a bowl, 
ftyptic, bandages, fplints, comprefles, pledgets fpread with 
yellow bafilicon, or fome other proper digeftive ;' thread, : tape, 
tow, pins, new and old linen cloth, a bucket'of water to put 
or {punges in, another empty to receive the blood’ in your 
Setions; a-dry fwab or two to dry the platform when nécef. 
fary ; a water-cafk full of water near at hand, with one head 
knocked in, in readinefs for dipping out occafionally as it may 
be wanted. You muft alfo have near you your ung. bafil.—e 
um. elem.—fambucin; ol. lin.—olivar. c.—terebinth ; balf. 

terebinth ; tinct. ftyp.—thzbaic ; fp. c. c. per fe.—vol.aromat, 
plavend. c. Wine, punch, or grog, and vinegar in plenty. 

¢ A number of. large candles fhould be immediately lighted, as 
foon as the engagement begins, not forgetting to have your 
mates and affiftants properly inftructed.in what part they are to 
act, that every one may know his ftation, and what he has. to 
do, to prevent confufion in time of action. Here it is neceflary 
to obferve, that the furgeon fhould always take peculiar care to 
defire the firft officer to-quarter a fufficient number of hands with 
him in the cockpit, that he may want no affiftance in the. day. of 
battle, however bloody the engagement may be. 4 

¢ All things being ordered, and placed as above in readinefs, and 
the furgeon’s and purfer’s cabhin beds made up, to receive the 
captain, or any of his commiffian officers, who may chance:to 
be wounded ; if you have any fick on board, that cannot ftand 
to their quarters, let them be put down with their hammock 
and bedding into the hold, fore-cockpit, or fheet cable tier, 
out of the way before the aflion begins; but be fure to keep 
your platform entirely for the wounded men. Let one of yout 
mates or affiftants go to them now and then to fee how they are; 
or elfe order one of the ftouteft of the convalefcents to come to 
you at times, if he is able, and acquaint you if any of them are 
worfe, and in cafe of faintnefs, ta give them a little cordial, 
which he fhould have by him for that purpofe. 

‘ When the action is begun, if more than one wounded 
is brought down at a time always firft take care of him whois 
in the moft immediate danger ; but otherwife drefs them as they 
come, without diftinction : if any is brought down with a limb 
off, or a violent hemorrhage, and you happen to be in. the 
midft of an amputation, or other capital operation, and cainot 
that inftant attend, order your mate or affiftant (for the prefent) 
immediately 
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immediately to fix a tourniquet on the part, to reftrain the flux 
of blood from being fatal to the patient, and do what elfe you 
may think neceflary, till you have finifhed the operation you 
were about, and laid the patient in bed. 

‘ Never encourage thofe to ftay below (after their wounds, &c. 
are dreft) who have been but little hurt, but infift on their going 
up again to their quarters, otherwife threaten to report them 
when the engagement is over. I have many times known 
cowardly lubbers come tumbling down the ladder with moft 
violent groans and complaints, though at the fame time they 
have received little or no hurt; and all I could do or fay would 
not prevail on them to make a fecond trial of their courage, nor 
go up again till the action was allover. Nay, I have been told 
tby thofe quartered at the fame gun) that fome daftardly-fellows, 
have actually put their feet, or ftood in the way of the carriage 
on purpofe to be hart, that they might have a plaufible pretence 
for going down to the doctor; which I muft own I have great 
reafon to believe, having fometimes met with fuch contufions in 
the legs and feet, occafioned (according to their own confeffion) 


‘by the carriage, but at the fame time fo flight as was fcarce 


worth mentioning; though fometimes very violent, at other 
times there was fcarce any injury or contufion to be perceived, 
notwithftanding the moft grievous complaints of pain and 
uneafinefs. 

¢ When you are entering on any capital operation, you fhould 
ufe your utmoft endeavours to encourage the patient (if he is 
fenfible) by promifing him, in the fofteft terms, to treat him 
tenderly, and to finifh with the utmoft expedition; and indeed 
you fhould ufe expedition, but not hurry: you fhould not make 
more hafte than the cafe requires, nor cut lefs than is neceflary, 
or leave any mifchief unremedied ; for the negleéting this critical 
juncture of taking off a limb, frequently reduces the patient to 
fo low a ftate, and fubjects the blood ard juices to fuch an 
alteration, as muft unavoidably render the fubfequent operation, 
if not entirely unfuccefsful, at leaft exceedingly dubious. 
Therefore, if a wound be of fuch a defperate nature as to re- 
quire amputation (which is often the cafe in fea engagements) it 
is certainly of confequence to perform the operation immediately 
as foon as the man is brought down: and in wounds, even 
where no amputation is required, it is equally advifeable not to 
defer the care neceflary to be taken of them. 

“In regard to the wounded, you fhould a@ in ali refpetts as if 
you were entirely unaffected by their groans and complaints; 
but at the fame time [ would have you behave with {uch caution, 
as not to proceed rafhly or cruelly, and be particularly careful to 
avoid unneceflary pain. 


9 © When 
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‘When the aétlon is all over, you are then to go round your 
patients, and examine if the wounds have bled any thing con. 
fiderably fince they were dreft; and if the hemorrhage ftill con. 
tinues, remove the dreflings very gently and carefully, and 
apply frefh ones. 

¢ Jt is not improper here to remark that the tourniquets fhould 
ftill remain on thofe patients, who have had their limbs ampu- 
tated or fhot off; that they may be always in readinefs, in cafe 
of a frefh haemorrhage; and in cafe there be no affiftant prefent 
when it happens, the patient fhould be inftructed himfelf how 
to tighten it, if he feels the wound bleeding, before help can be 
procured. You are likewife to fee that their wounded limbs, 
&c. lie eafy, and as they ought; and that the patients are fup- 
ported with proper diet and medicines fuitable to the fympte- 
matic fever, &c. as mentioned under the various heads in The 
Marine Surgeon. 

¢ As foou as poffible after the engagement is ended, and your 
wounded are all taken proper care of, acquaint the captain how 
many there are wounded, and the nature of their wounds, -if 
they are like to prove mortal, &c. And defire he will pleafe to 
order cradles forthwith to be made, as many as you think 
neceflary, wherein your wounded men muft be placed, with 
their bedding, in a proper birth by themfelves, ‘The cradles are 
firft to be well cleated, and fecured to the deck and fides of the 
fhip, placed fo, as that you may eafily go between to drefs the 

eople. 
' “in foon as the fhip arrives in a harbour, the fick and wounded 
muft be immediately fent on fhore, avhere their cures will 
be perfected in a much fhorter time than it is poffible on board in 
an infalubrious air, and on fuch dict only as the fhip affords. 

‘ It is neceflary the furgeon of the fhip fhould give a more 
particular account of patients fent to an hofpital, than is the 
common practice in the navy, of merely filling up a fick ticket 
with the general name of a difeafe, &c. He ought to acquaint 
the furgeon, or his affiftant at the ho!pital, of the peculiar con- 
flitution of the patients, the manner they have been treated from 
firft to laft, the fymptoms, &c. that have occurred ; and what- 
ever other circumftances he fhould be informed of, in order to 
enable him to pe:form a more f{peedy cure.’ 

We doubt not but that Mr. Northcote may have repeatedly 
acquitted himfelf with great propriety and addrefs on thefe 
dreadful occafions.——But! good heavens ! are thefe the 
ways of men !——a {laughter-houfe is a paradife, when com-: 
pared with fuch premed:tated fcenes of pain, horror, and de- 


ftruction. D, 
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Art. V. The Orations of “Efchines and Demofthenes on the Crown. 
Tranflated into Englifh, with Notes, by T. Leland, D. D. 
Vol. HI. 8vo. 5s. bound. Johnfton. 1770, 


SCHINES and Demofthenes had acted a very dif- 
feu tinguifhed part during that important conteft which 
Athens maintained againft the Macedonians. Their eloquence 
gave them great influence in the popular affemblies of their 
flate; and, having adopted different fyftems of political con- 
duct, they were animated againft each other with the firceft 
refentment. The defeat of Choeronea, and the unfuccefsful 
meafures propofed by Demofthenes, offered a favourable oppor- 
tunity for 7JE{chines to attack him. He was reviled accordingly, 
his errors were aggravated, and he was threatened with inqui- 
ries and impeachment. In this fituation it was natural for his 
friends to endeavour to procure fome public declaration in his 
favour, which might filence his accufers. It was ufual with 
the Athenians, when they meant to exprefs their fenfe of fupe- 
rior merit, to crown the perfon fo diftinguifhed, in fome popu- 
lous aflembly, with a chaplet of olive, interwoven witii gold. 
This honour it was thought might be paid to Demofthenes at 
this particular jun@ture ; and it was agreed, that Ctefiphon, one 
of the moft zealous of his friends, fhould move the fenate to 
prepare a decree, that a golden crown fhou!d be conferred upon 
him. The fenate confented to his motion; but before the 
matter could be referred to the people for confirmation, AZ{= 
chines commenced a fuit againft Ctefiphon, as the firft mover 
of a decree repugnant to the Jaws. It was on this occafion that 
the {peeches now offered to the public were pronounced ; and 
to their learned and ingenious Tranflator, we cannot refufe that 
approbation, which we formerly beftowed upon him *, 

Dr. Leland has endeavoured to attain that noble fpirit which 
characterizes thofe celebrated pieces of eloquence ; and in many 
places he has fucceeded in a great degree. The fentiments of 
chefe rival ftatefmen he has everywhere exprefled with accuracy 3, 
and where he has failed in point of force, weare to afcribe it in 
fome meafure to the inferiority of our language. The notes 
which he has added to illuftrate the text are full of learning, 
good fenfe, and information. It has not been the fortune of 
every ancient author to have had fo able a tranflator as this in- 
telligent Divine. 

ffchines, in the fir part of his oration, appeals to the 
laws and ordinances of Athens; and here he is critical and co- 
pious. In the Jaft part of it he enters on the public tranfaGtions 
of his country, and the miniflerial condué& of his adyerfary ; 
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and here he is eloqhent. The following fhort paflages may be 
cited as examples of his merit, and of that of his tanflator: 

¢ As to the calumnies with which | am attacked, I wonld 
prevent their cffeét by a few obfervations. I am informed that 
Demofthenes is to urge, that the ftate hath received fervices 
from him, but in many inftances hath been injured by me; 
the tranfactions of Philip, the conduct of Alexander, all the 
crimes by them committed, he means to impute to me. And 
fo much doth ‘he rely upon his powerful abilities in the art of 
fpeaking, that he does not confine his accufations to any point 
of adminiftration, in which I may have been concerned ; to 
any counfels which I may have publickly fuggefted : he traduces 
the retired part of my life, he imputes my filence as a crime. 
And that no one topic may efcape his officious malice, he ex- 
tends his accufations even to my conduét, when affociated with 
my young companions in our fchools of exercife. ‘The very in- 
troduction of his defence is to contain a heavy cenfure of this 
fuit. I have commenced the profecution, he wil! fay, not to 
ferve the ftate, but to difplay my zeal to Alexander, and'to gratify. 
the refentment of this prince againft him. And (if I am truly 
informed) he means to afk why 1 now condemn the whole of 
his adminiftration, although I never oppofed, never impeached 
any one part of it feparatcly ; and why, after a long courfe of 
time, in which I fcarcely ever was engaged in public bufinefs, 
I now return to conduct this profecution ? | 

‘ J, on my part, am by no means inclined to emulate that 
piece of conduct which Demofthenes has purfued: nor am I 
afhamed of mine own. Whatever fpeeches I have made, I do 
not wifh them unfaid; nor, had I fpoken like Demofthenes 
could I fupport my being. My filence, Demofthenes, hath 
been occafioned by my life of temperance. Iam contented with a 
little: nar do [ defire any acceffion which muft be purchafed by 
iniquity. My filence therefore, and my fpeaking, are the re- 
fule of reafon, not extorted by the demands of inordinate 
paffions. But you are filent, when you have received your 
bribe ; when you have fpent it, you exclaim. And you fpeak 
not at fuch times as you think fitteft, not your own fentiments; 
but whenever you are ordered, and whatever is diftated by thofe 
mafters whole pay you receive. So that, without the leaft fenfe 
of fhame, you Woldly affert what in a moment after is proved to 
be abfolutely falfe. This impeachment, for inftance, which is 
intended not to ferve the ftate, but to difplay my officious zeal 
to Alexander, was acluaily commenced while Philip was yet 
alive, before ever Alexandcr had afcended the throne, before 
you had feen the vifion abour Paufanias, and before you had 
he'd your nocturnal interviews with Minerva and Juno. How 
then could { have difp'ayed my zeal to Alexander, unlefs@we 
had all {een the fame viiions with Demoithenes ? 
¢ But, 
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¢ But, O ye gods! how can I reftrain my indignation. at 
one things which Demofthenes means to urge, (as | have been 
told) and which I fhall here explain? He compares me to. the 
Sirens, whofe purpofe is not to delight their hearers, but to 
deftroy them. Even fo, if we are to believe him, my abilitics 
in fpeaking, whether acquired by exercife, or given by nature, 
all tend to the detriment of thofe who grant me their attention, 
—I am bold to fay, that no man hath a right to urge an alle- 

ation of this nature againft me; for it is fhameful in an ac- 
cufer not to be able to eftablith his aflertions with full proof, 
But, if fuch muft be urged, furely it fhould not come from 
Demofthenes ; it fhould be the obfervation of fome military 
man, who had done important fervices, but was unfkilled in 
fpeech; who repined at tue abilities of his antagonift, con- 
{cious ‘that he could not difplay his own actions, and fenfible 
that his accufer had the art of perfuading his audience to impute 
fuch aGtions to him as he never had committed. But when a 
man, compofed entirely of words, and thefe the bittereft and 
moft pompoufly laboured ; when he recurs to fimplicity, to art- 
lefs faéts, who can endure it? He who is but an inftrument, 
take away his tongue, and he is nothing.’ 

The ufe, which both orators have made of the great events 
that occurred. between the commencement and the final de- 
cifion of this important caufe, is particularly artful. But in 
this refpe€t, as well as.in every other requifite of oratory, De- 
molthenes feems to have exceeded his rival; and Dr. Leland, 
we fhould imagine, has taken greater pains with his oration than 
with that. of. /if{chines. This celebrated fpeaker endeavours, 
in the firft place, to ingratiate himfelf with his audience; and, 
for.this purpofe, he enters into a detail concerning public affairs, 
and fets his, own fervices in the moft favourable point of view. 
Having made fure of the aftections of his hearers, he examines the 
points of law, which refpect the articles of the accufation; and 
thefe he runs over fpeedily, endeavouring all the while to im- 
prefs a contempt of Ai{chines, and an opinion of his own ine 
tegrity and importance. Lafily, he mentions his objections 
tothe chara“ter of his profecutor ; and here he has a fine oppor- 
tunity of comparing himfelf with him, and of reprefenting him 
and his adherents as corrupt citizens, who refpected not the in- 
tereft of the ftate, and who could not bear to look upon thofe 
that had diftinguifhed themfelves by their zeal and attention ta 
its rights and profperity. The following extra&t from this 
mafterly oration may be entertaining to the reader: 

© We have heard his encomiums {fays Demofthenes, alluding 
to the fpeech of /E{chines] on the great characters of former 
times ; and they are worthy of them. Yet it is by no meang 
4 ra to take advantage of your predilection to 
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the deceafed, and to draw the parallel between them and me 
who live among you. Who knows not that all men, while 
they yet live, muft endure fome fhare of envy, more or lefs? 
Sut the dead are not hated even by their enemies, And if this 
be the ufual and natural courfe of things, fhall I be tried, thal] 
I be judged by a comparifon with my predeceflors? No, Ef. 
chines, this would be neither juft nor equitable. Compare me 
with yourfelf, with any, the very beft of your party, and our 
cotemporaries. Contider whether it be nobler and better for the 
ftate to make the benefits received from our anceftors, great and 
exalted as they are, beyond all expreihon great, a pretence for 
treating prefent benefactors with ingratitude aud contempt; or 
to grant a due fhare of honour and regard to every man, who 
at any time approves his attachment to the public.—And yet, 
if | may hazard the aflertion, the whole tenor of my condué 
muft. appear, upon a fair inquiry, fimilar to that which the 
famed characters of old times purfued; and founded on the 
fame principles : while yout.have as exactly imitated the malis 
cious accufers of thefe great men. For it is well known, that, 
in thofe times, men were found to malign all living excellence, 
and to lavifh their infidious praifes on the dead, with the fame 
bafe artifices which you have practifed.—You fay then, that I 
do not in the leaft refemble thofe great charactess. Anddo you 
refemble them? or your brother? Do any of the prefent 
fpeakers? I name none among ft ¢ Iurge but this: let the 







living, thou man of candour, begSmpgyed with the living, 
and with thofe’of the fame depadthesv: thks we judge, in every 
cafe, of poets, of dancers, ofwreftlers. {Philamon doth not 
depart from the Olympian gaffes ung 
not equal powers with Glaucus, $f 
wreftler of former times. No: as he approves Wainfelf fuperior 
to thofe who enter the lifts with ‘him, he recei¥§s his crown, 
and is proclaimed victor. ‘So do-you oppofe me to the fpeakers 
of thefe times, to yourfelf, to any, take your moft favourite 
ciaraGer ; ftill I aflert my ipernity. At that period when 
the {tate was free to chufe the Ameafures beft approved, when 
we were all invited to engage in the great conteft of pa- 
triotifm, then did [ difplay the fuperior excellence of my coun- 
fels, then were affairs all conducied by my decrees, my laws, 
my embaflies. While nota man of your party ever appeared, 
unlefs to vent his infolence. But when we had once expe- 
rienced this unmerited reverfe of fortune; when this became 
the place not for patriot minifters, but for the flaves of power, 
‘for thofe who ftood prepared to fell their country for a bribe; 





“or any other 







for thote who could defcend to certain proftituted compliments; 
éthen, indeed, were you and your aflociates exalted ; then did 


yvu ailplay your magnificence, your ftate, your fplendor, put 
equipage: 
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equipage: while I was deprefled, I confefs it: yet ftill fuperior 
to you all, in an affectionate attachment to my country. 

‘ There are two diftinguifhing qualities (Athenians!) which 
the virtuous citizen fhould ever poflefs: (I fpeak in general 
verms, as the leaft invidious method of doing juftice to myfelf ) 
,zeal for the honour and pre-eminence of the ftate, in his 
oficial conduct ; on all occafions, and in all tranfactions, an 
sfection for his country. ‘This nature can beftow. Abilities 
and fuccefs@@pend upon another power. And in this affection 
you find’ me firm and invariable. Not the folemn demand of 
my perfon, not the vengeance of the Amphictionic council 
which they denounced againft me, not the terror of their threat- 
enings, not the flattery of their promifes, no, nor the fury of 
thofe accurfed wretches, whom they roufed like wild beafts 
againft me, could ever tear this affection from my breaft. ° From 
firft to laft, 1 have uniformly purfued the juft and virtuous courfe 
of conduct; aflertor of the honours, of the prerogatives, of the 
elory.of my country; ftudious to fupport them, zealous to ad- 
vance them, my whole being is devoted to this glorious caufe. 
] was never known to march through the city, with a face of 
joy and exultation, at the fuccefs of a foreign power ; embracing 
and announcing the joyful tidings to thofe, who, I fuppofed, 
would tranfmit it to the proper place. I was never known to 
receive the fuccefles of my own country with tremblings, with 
figbipgs, with eyes bending tothe earth, like thofe impious men, 
who.are defamers of the ftate, as if by fuch conduct they were not 
defamers of them{elves: who look abroad, and when a foreign 
potentate hath eftablifhed his power on the calamities of Greece, 
applaud the event, and tell! us we fhould take every means to 
perpetuate his power. 

‘ Hear me, ye, immortal gods! and let not thefe their de- 
fires be ratified in heaven ! infufe a better {pirit into thefe men ! 
infpire even their minds with purer fentiments !—This is my 
it prayer.—Or if their natures are not to be reformed; on 
them, on them only difcharge your vengeance! Purfue them 
both by land and fea! Purfue them even to deftruétion! But, 
tous, difplay your goodnefs, in a fpeedy deliverance from im- 
pencing evils, and all the bleffings of protection and tranquil- 
ity ! 

Amidft all the beauties which adorn thefe orations, there is 
one circumftance in them, which muft be confidered as a ble- 
mifh by every modern reader. The abufe which the parties 
throw out again{t each other, is often of the moft illiberal kind, 
@nd refembies that low ribaldry which is now no where to be 
found but among the meaneft and moft diforderly clafles of 
men. ** Thou traitor, thou vile player, thou vile mifgreant, thou 
Het ferivencr 3» thefe are fome of the pclite appeilations 
I 2 which 
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which Demofthenes beftows on his rival. But this defect is tg 
be afcribed to the manners of the times. The fame rQmark 
will apply to the orations of Cicero againft Antony and Verres. 
The point of honour, for which we are indebted to the infti- 
tutions of chivalry, has prevented this abufe from making its 
appearance in modern aflemblies ; wherein every thing is con. 
ducted with decency and good-manners. The leaft infringe. 
ment of. that refpect which is due to the rank an& charaéter of 
a member, is confidered by him as the grofleft affrgnt ; and he 
has recourfe to his {word, which alone can recover his honour, 
and give him fatisfaction, 

Upon the whole, we muft do Dr. Leland the juftice to de- 
clare, that we are highly pleafed with the fpirit and accuracy 
of his tranflation. It is indeed a great fatisfaction to us, 
amidft the many frivolous productions, which come under our 
obfervation, to meet with a work, which difcovers ability, and 
is calculated to promote the liberal purpoles of information and 
hiterature. $t. 


Art. VI. Illuftrations of Natural Hifiory. Wherein are exhibited 
upwards of two hundred and forty Figures of Exotic Infelis, ace 
cording to their different Genera, very few of which have hitherto 
been figured by any Author. Engraved and coloured fram Nature, 
with the greateft Accuracy, and under the Author’s own Infpec 

. tion, on fifty Coppir-plates. With a particular Defcription of 
each Infect: interfperfed with Remarks and Refieétions on the 
Nature and Properties of many of them. By D, Drury. 4to. 
21. 12s. 6d. boards. White. 1770. 


E have looked into this volume with particular atten- 

tion, and equal pleafure. It is an excellent work; 

it will derive honour to the Author, and to this country, and 
will juftly entitle the name of Drury to rank with thole of 
Merian, Roefel, Petiver, Edwards, &c. The figures of the va- 
Fious fubjects it contains appear to be drawn with great ac- 
curacy, and the colours glow with the moft pleafing refém- 
blance of life, in all the beauty of the gay originals. The 
defcriptions likewife appear to be very exact, and much in- 
duftry, art, and fkill have been ufed inthis part of the per- 
formance, as well as in the engravings, and the colouring. 
In his prefatory difcourfe *, Mr. Drury'gives an account of 
his plan, and explains his reafons for not clafling the infects 
in fyftematic order. It is not, he obferves, his defign, in the 
prefent work, to enter.into the fcientific part of the ftudy, by 
arranging the infects according to any fyftem now eftablifhed ; 








* The preface is written in Englifh and French ; as are alfo the 
d Cv iptions. 
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sor has he given a fingle name to anysne here figured. ‘ This 
indeed,’ he adds, ¢ muft be the confequence of not following the 
fyftem of any author, unlefs I had formed one of my own; for it is 
impoflible I fhould give names to them, particularly trivial ones, 
without doing one or the other.’ He therefore contents him- 
felf with calling an infect by the general appellation of moth, 
butterfly, &c. And hence he prefumes he {hall ¢ avoid all oc- 
cafion for reflection by the difciples of different authors, in not 


‘following the method eftablifhed by others ;’ declaring that his 


defireof giving no room for exceptions of this kind, has induced 
him to follow no one whatever ; by which too he has left it in 
the power of every perfon to clafs them according to his own 
fancy; and, as every one has thus an opportunity of following 
his favourite author, none he hopes will object to a method 
that will put it in his power to indulge his own inclination. 

He modeftly alfo apprizes his readers, that this work can By 
no means be confidered as a complete one. ‘* The moft tranfi-- 
tory view, fays he, will confirm this. Nor can], adds he, 
take any merit to myfelf by its publication, unlefs the great 
care that has been taken to give juft and accurate figures of, the 
fubje€ts, in which the different generical characters, according 
to the feveral authors I am acquainted with, are truly repre- 


' fented, will entitle me to any.’ He proceeds,—* Indeed the 


many opportunities I have had of obferving the great tendency 
all kinds of infeéts have to decay and perifh, particularly moths 
and butterflies, firft gave me the hint of preferving them from 
oblivion, by thus delineating them upon paper. For thefe laft 
ae of fuch tender and delicate natures, that however pleafing 
they may be to our fight, they are not eafily to be preterved 
with all their gay and ftriking plumage. Our utmoft care can 
only fecure them to us a few years; and if .,2y are expofed to 
air or funfhine, we are quickly robbed of them ; the latter be- 
ing capable, in a few months, of entirely deftroying their co- 
lours, and the firft, in as fhort a fpace, will totally confume 

every part of them, leaving nothing behind but a little duit. 
© Hence it is that I have been induced to give figures of fo- 
reign infects ; in profecuting which, the reader wil! find many 
that have never been defcribed by any author: anc if the refcu- 
ing them, by this method, from the ravages of time ; if the de- 
light and amufement arifing from conter:plating fubjects of this 
kind; or if an attempt to promote and encourayve this branch 
of natural hiftory meets with the encouragement i hope for, I 
muft aflure the public, no labour on my fide thal! be wanting 
to render it complete, by adding future volumes, as the fub- 
jects I thall receive from abroad, and my own Icifure, wili en- 
able to do. And this, I flatter myfelf, 1 fhall be able to 
‘ccomplith by the means of a few ingenjous gentlemen, fituated 
I 3 in 
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in different parts of the world, whofe correfpondence T am ho- 
noured with, and by whofe affiftance I fhall be able to give 
fometimes a tolerable biftory ef an infect,or as much ofit as hath 
failen within their obfervation; by which means new lubjects 
of fpeculation, fome unnoticed circumftances in infect-life, may 
arife, that cannot fail of being an acceptable embellifhment.’ 

When Mr. Drury firft engaged in the bufinefs of defcribing 
the different inf ts that compofe this work, he found himfelf, 
he tells us, furrounded with difficulties of fo unexpeted a na- 
turc, that he had more than once entertained thoughts of poft- 
poning, if not entirely relinquifhing fo arduous a tafk. ‘ No. 
thing, fays he, but the ftrong defire I had of promoting the 
ftudy of natural hiftory, could have Jed me to overcome a fenfe 
of my own incapacity of writing with that precifion which the 

ublic eye demands; and therefore I have reafon to hope for 
the candid allowance of the ingenious, to faults which might, 
perhaps, efcape from the pen of a ma/fer, on a fubiect fo new 
as the prefent.’ 

Among the reft of the difficulties under whch he laboured, 
he mentions that of not knowing what names to give to many 
colours found on the wings of the farinaceous tribe. ¢ The 
want of a /eries,” he obferves, ‘or ftandard for names to co- 
Jours, is a matter much to be lamented in this kingdom. I know, 
he adds, no Englifh author that has attempted it. Perhaps the 
arduoufnels of the tafk may be the reafon it has not been done; 
for if we form to ourfelves an idea of the difficulty of bringing 
forth that innumerable train of colours that is to be done from 
only a yellow, ared, and a blue, we may partly judge of the 
Jabour that man has to undergo who fhall attempt it. In my 
cafe, the great variety of tints to be found on the infects, the 
harfhnefs of fome, the foftnefs of others, together with the 
manner of their running into one another, increates the difi- 
culty, and renders defcription a matter of fuch labour, that 
nothing but the ftrongeft refolution and perfeverance could 
overcome.’ } 

In mentioning other authors who have treated on this agree- 
able and rationally amufing branch of natural biftory,he obferves, 
that ‘ the Jaft who publifhed any figures of exotic lubjedts, was 
Mr. Petiver, who, in his Gazophylacium, delineated a great va- 
riety of all the different Orders ; many of them exceeding curious 
and uncommon, being collected from various parts of the world: 
but they were fent forth uncoloured, and almoft undeferibed ; 
circumiftances that render them lefs eftimable, by the difficulty 
there is, in many inftances, of knowing what the author 
meant.—But although many of the figures confift of mere out- 
lines, not exquifitely well engraved, his work is not githout 


nerit; there are a great many very uncommon fubjedis _ 
bited, 
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bited, that were not known to exift in nature, till he held them 
forth to public view. It is, in fhort, a work that, at the fame 
time it manifefted his defire for promoting his favourite ftudv, 
was a proof of his aiiduity, affording great room for fpeculation,; 
and as the prefent is an improvement on his plan, I flatter my- 
felf it will not be unacceptable to the lovers of natural hiftory.’ 

Mr. Drury mentions one advantage in particular, arifing.from 


the accuracy and juftnefs of his defcriptions, (whieh are 9#5.he * 
aflures us, taken from the natural fubjeds themfelves} and oy ae 
from the coloured prints of them) viz. * thatif this work thould,™.~ 


after the Author’s deceafe, fall into the hands of a bodkfeller, 
the public will not probably be peftered with copitg fo execrably 
coloured, as is generally the cafe, with books of this fort, after 
the author’s death. The defcriptions will be fuch a guide for 
colouring the prints, that capital errors will not be able to find 
admittance ; the grofinefs of colouring a part yellow that fhould 
be red, or green that ought to be blue, would immediately be 
detected ; and the publifher, for his own fake, would un- 
doubtedly be careful to have the prints juftly and accurately 
done.’ 

When our authar firft laid down the plan of this work, he 
tells us he had no intention of confining himfelf to fuch fub- 
jects as were non-defcripts, but propofed to give figures of any 
exotic infects that might fall into his pofleffion, or of which he 
could procure drawings. He was willing to promote this 
branch of natural hiltory by any method that lay within his 
fphere ; and to this he was the rather prompted, by the con- 
fideration of its being an attempt entirely novel in this nation, 
and conducted in a way different from any yet purfued. ‘But, 
fays he, ‘a little recolle€tion convinced me 1 was wrong. I 
was foon fenfible, that the giving figures already known and 
publifhed here, could do no fervice to the ftudy, or benefit the 
reader. It is poflible I might have given a better figure than 
that before publifhed ; the engraving might be fofter, more de= 
licate, and better becoming the fubjeét; or the colouring 
more exact or juft ; but this would not be improving the reader’s 
judgment, or increafing his knowledge. In fhort, from that 
moment I altered my pian; and it is owing to this miftake 
that a few figures are inferted in different places, which have 
before made their appearance in England, either feparately or 
mixed with other fubjects. From that time I took care 
to delineate none that 1 was confcious had engaged the pencil 
of any preceding author; but confined myfelf to fuch, whofe 
novelty and ftriking appearances could not fail to recommend 
them. To fuch non-defcripts I have paid the greateft de- 
ference; for, in fome of the plates, among the butterflies and 
M@hs,I have given complete figures of both the upper and un- 
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der fides 5 a practice that, as deviating from my general rule, ‘I 
fhould not have done, ifthe richnefs and foftnels of the colouring 
had not been fo extremely pleating, as to render it fcarcely pof- 
fible to difpenfe with it. It is only to a few I have paid this 
particular refpect. In general I have given to the butterflies 
only figures of one half their uzder fides, but whole upper ones; 
and of thofe moths that have no reprefentations of their under 
fides, the reader may conclude these is no material difference 
between their upper and under ones, or elfe that the latter is 
too poor and mean to juftify the giving a figure of it.’ 

For the ule of thofe readers who having made no progrefs in 
the ftudy of natural hiftory, may therefore find it difficult to 
underftand the feveral Names or Terms, by which the different 
parts of infeéts are called, and which occur in every defcrip- 
tion,—the Author has given a plain and familiar explanation 
of them, not only by methodical definitions, but by engraved 
fizures; the latter ferving to illuftrate the component parts of 
infects, as head, antenna, miuth, palpi, eyes, tongue, jaws, horns, 
&c. To conclude, we are forry that it is not in our power to 
give any fpecimens of the principal part of a work of this kind, 
the PLATEs: for which we muft refer the curious reader to the 
book itfelf. The very ingenious Author, in the beginning of 
his preface, laments that our countrymen in general fhew fo 
little attention to the ftudy of natural hiftory; we hope he is 
fomewhat miftaken in the judgment he has formed of this na- 
tion, in the refpect here mentioned ; and that the encourage- 
ment he may mect with, in the profecution of his prefent un- 
dertaking, will prove one fortunate circumftance toward con- 
vincing him of his error. G. 


Art. VII. Letiers written by his Excellency Arthur Capel, Earl of 
Effex, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the Year 1675. To which 
is prefixed an Hiftorical Account of his Life. 4to. 168. Boards. 
Dodiley, &c. 1770. 


\ RTHUR Capel, eldeft fon of Arthur Lord Capel, was 





advanced ta the dignity of Vifcount Malden, and Ear! of 

flex in 1661. His education had been neglected in his 
younger years; but, though it was late before he applied him- 
felf to the different branches of literature, he made a confiderable 
progrefs in them. In 1670, he was fent Ambaflador to Den- 
mark, where his manly and {pirited behaviour procured him 
reputation. At his return in 1672, he was fworn of the Privy 
Council, and made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He aéted in 
this capacity till the year 1677, when he was recalled for com- 
plaining, that payments were not regularly made in Ireland, 
and for refufing to pafs the accounts of the Earl of Ranelagh, 
who had the management of the revenue in that kingdom. ~ 
the 
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the year 1679, he was placed at the head of the treafury; 
a department, which he filled for fome months. When the 
exclufion of the Duke of York was debated in the Houfe 
of Lords, he appeared againft it: and he was one of the chief 
perfons, that occafioned the Duke of Monmouth’s and the 
Earl of Shaftfbury’s difgrace. But when he perceived, that 
violent meafures were adopted, he turned ayainft the court; and 
when the bill of exclufion was brought a fecond time into the 
Houle of Lords he argued fer it. In February 1680-1, he 
prefented to the King a petition, fubfcribed by himfelf, and 
ffreen other Peers, in which they requefted, that the parlia- 
ment might not fit at Oxford, but at Wettminfter. About 
this time, alfo, he aflociated with the Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Rufiel, Algernoon Sidney, and other perfons that were 
thought difaffected : and he rendered him{elf*fo obnoxious to the 
court, that he was ftruck out of the lift of Privy-Counfellors, 
In June 1683, he was accufed by the Lord Howard ot Efcrick, 
of being concerned in the Rye-houfe confpiracy, and was 
committed to the Tower; where, it is doubtful, whether 
he killed himfelf, or was murdered. 

Thefe are the ghief circumftances concerning this Nobleman, 
which are mentioned by the Author of his life: and of his 
letters, whic are now publifhed, we are to offer fome account. 

The me.horials and letters which have been drawn up, in the 
courfe of their public tranfactions, by men who have aéted in 
the higher offices of the ftate, furnifh the fineft and moft 
authéntic materials for hiftory. Candour, however, obliges us 
to acknowledge, that the work before us does not throw an 
confiderable light on the times to which it refers. Many of the 
letters are of little importance, and regaid matters which the 
public is no wife interefted to know. A very fmall volume 
would have been fufficient to have contained thofe of them which 
are of real value. In regard to compofition, they are written, 
for the moft part, with eafe, and even elegance; and they cer- 
tainly difcover, that the Author poflefled acutenefs, and thofe 
folid parts which are proper for bufinets. The following letter 
may give fome idea of his manner, and of the nature of that 
entertainment which is to be met with in this work, 


Tothe Lord Treafurer. 


My Lord, Dublin Caftle, Feb. 16. 1674-5. 

“* With much fatisfaction I have received the favour of your 
Lordfhip’s moft obliging letter of the 28th January. I do well 
know that the many great affairs which are in your Lordfhip’s 
hands, cannot but hinder you from giving early difpatch to 
thofe of this country, which are of lefs moment; and therefore 
now} whilft my Lord Ranelagh is in England, your Lordthip 
may, 
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der {ides 5 a praétice that, as deviating from my general rule, ‘I 
fhould not have done, if the richnefs and foftnefs of the colouring 
had not been fo extremely pleafing, as to render it fcarcely pof- 
fible to difpenfe with it. It is only to a few I have paid this 
particular refpeét. In general I have given to the butterflies 
only figures of one half their uzder fides, but whole upper ones; 
and of thofe moths that have no reprefentations of their under 
fides, the reader may conclude there is no material difference 
between their upper and under ones, or elfe that the latter is 
too poor and mean to juftify the giving a figure of it.’ 

For the ule of thole readers who having made no progrefs in 
the ftudy of natural hiftory, may therefore find it difficult to 
underftand the feveral Names or Terms, by which the different 
parts of infects are called, and which occur in every defcrip- 
tion,—the Author has given a plain and familiar explanation 
of them, not only by methodical definitions, but by engraved 
fizures; the Jatter ferving to illuftrate the component parts of 
infects, as head, antenna, miuth, palpi, eyes, tongue, jaws, horns, 
&c. To conclude, we are forry that it is not in our power to 
give any fpecimens of the principal part of a work of this kind, 
the PLATEs: for which we muft refer the curious reader to the 
book itfelf. The very ingenious Author, in the beginning of 
his preface, laments that our countrymen in general fhew fo 
little attention to the ftudy of natural hiftory; we hope he is 
fomewhat miftaken in the judgment he has formed of this na- 
tion, in the refpect here mentioned ; and that the encourage- 
ment he may mect with, in the profecution of his prefent un- 
dertaking, will prove one fortunate circumftance toward cone 
vincing him of his error. G. 





Art. VII. Letiers written by his Excellency Arthur Capel, Earl of 
Effex, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the Year 1675. To which 
is prefixed an Hiftorical Account of his Life. 4to. 168. Boards. 
Dodiley, &c. 1770. 


RTHUR Capel, eldeft fon of Arthur Lord Capel, was 
A advanced tq the dignity of Vifcount Malden, and Ear! of 
flex in 1661. His education had been neglected in his 
younger years; but, though it was late before he applied him- 
felf to the different branches of literature, he made a confiderable 
progrefs in them. In 1670, he was fent Ambaflador to Den- 
mark, where his manly and fpirited behaviour procured him 
reputation. At his return in 1672, he was fworn of the Privy 
Council, and made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He aéted in 
this capacity till the year 1677, when he was recalled for com- 
plaining, that payments were not regularly made in Ireland, 
and for refufing to pafs the accounts of the Earl of Ranelagh, 
who had the management of the revenue in that kingdom. — 
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the year 1679, he was placed at the head of the treafury 
a department, which he filled for fome months. When the 
exclufion of the Duke of York was debated in the Houfe 
of Lords, he appeared againft it’ and he was one of .the chief 
erfons, that occafioned the Duke of Monmouth’s and the 
Earl of Shaftfbury’s difgrace. But when he perceived, that 
violent meafures were adopted, he turned ayainft the court; and 
when the bill of exclufion was brought a fecond time into the 
Houle of Lords he argued fer it. In February 1680-1, he 
orefented to the King a petition, fubfcribed by himfelf, and 
fifteen other Peers, in which they requefted, that the parlia- 
ment might not fit at Oxford, but at Wettminfter. About 
this time, alfo, he aflociated with the Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Rufiel, Algernoon Sidney, and other perfons that were 
thought difaffected : and he rendered him{elfefo obnoxious to the 
court, that he was ftruck out of the lift of Privy-Counfellors, 
In June 1683, he was accufed by the Lord Howard of Efcrick, 
of being concerned in the Rye-houfe confpiracy, and was 
committed to the Tower; where, it is doubtful, whether 
he killed himfelf, or was murdered. 

Thefe are the chief circumftances concerning this Nobleman, 
which are mentioned by the Author of his life: and of his 
letters, which are now publifhed, we are to offer fome account. 

The memorials and letters which have been drawn up, in the 
courfe of their public tranfactions, by men who have aéted in 
the higher offices of the ftate, furnifh the fineft and moft 
authentic materials for hiftory. Candour, however, obliges us 
to acknowledge, that the work before us does not throw an 
confiderable light on the times to which it refers. Many of the 
letters are of little importance, and regaid matters which the 
public is no wife interefted to know. A very fmall volume 
would have been fufficient to have contained thofe of them which 
are of real value. In regard to compofition, they are written, 
for the moft part, with eafe, and even elegance; and they cer- 
tainly difcover, that the Author poflefled acutenefs, and thofe 
folid parts which are proper for bufineis. The following letter 
may give fome idea of his manner, and of the nature of that 
entertainment which is to be met with in this work, 


Tothe Lord Treafurer. 


My Lord, Dublin Cafile, Feb. 16. 1674-5. 

** With much fatisfaction I have received the favour of your 
Lordthip’s moft obliging letter of the 28th January. I do well 
know that the many great affairs which are in your Lordfhip’s 
hands, cannot but hinder you from giving early difpatch to 
thofe of this country, which are of lefs moment; and therefore 
now} whilft my Lord Ranelagh is in England, your Lordthip 

may, 
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may, by him, tell me your mind in matters relating to this 
kingdom: and having had fo many inftances to confirm the 
aflurance of your Lordhhip’s kindnefs, 1 cannot but reft fatisfied 
that I am pofleffed of your Lordfhip’s favour, which is a thing 
I have ever been ambitious of. From my Lord Conway I 
underftand, that your Lordfhip has been pleafed to move his 
Majefty to grant me a fum of monty for the purchafe of Effex 
houfe, and that his Majefty has confented to it. Your Lordthip 
has therein laid a perpetual obligation upon me, the thing being 
not only valuable in itfeif, but of twice its worth to me, in re- 
gard of the convenience it will be to my family, and it gratify. 
ing my humour more than another matter of double the value. 
I have been acquainted with all his Majefty’s great minifters 
fince his happy reftoration ; fome of them had perfonal obliga- 
tions to have done me a kindnefs, but this I can fay, that 
none of them, till your Lordfhip, have ever endeavoured to be 
inftrumental in one of this fort; and therefore your Lordthip 
may eafily judge at what price I fhall rate this your Lordfhip’s 
favour. ‘Lhe reports of my remove have founded pretty loudly 
here; but, I confefs, I could never give the leaft credit to it, 
being fully affured that his Majefty would have fignified his 

leafure to me, had it been fo: yet, however, thefe difcourfes 
have ill effect on the affairs of the kingdom, making the people, 
whilft they expect a change, to grow refty and ftubborn againft 
the commands of the prefent governor. 

‘© The propofals which 1 make, have generally fo good 
fuccefs in England, that I cannot but attribute it to your 
Lordfhip’s kindnefs to me: and as I fhall never offer any but 
fuch as appear to me to be for the public good, fo I doubt not of 
the continuance of your Lordfhip’s affittance in thofe things 
which I fhall advife. 

«¢ I am clearly of opinion, that it were beft a parliament did 
meet here before the farm of the revenue were abfolutely fet ; 
but your Lordfhip knows the fenfe his Majefty hath, how in- 
convenient it may be to have one fitting in England, and 
another here at the fame time; and a parliament here cannot 
well be called under five or fix months preparation, in regard of 
the forms neceflary thereunto: for the bills muft be prepared 
and pafled in council there, and remitted back hither, all 
which will require fome fpace of time ; therefore, if his Maje- 
fty have thoughts of a parliament in this kingdom before the 
expiration of the prefent farm, we muft prepare for it fpeedily, 
or otherwife it cannot be conveened in due time. I do heartily 
wifh his Majefty may find the good effe&ts expected from the 
proclamation lately iflued; and that the parliament in England 
may meet in good humour. I cannot conclude this letter 
without giving your Lordfhip thanks for your kindnefsgnot 
only 
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only to myfelf, but alfo to Mr. Harbord: it pleafeth me much 
that he hath been of ufe to your Lordfhip in the concerns; for 
as 1 do expect it from all who do relate to me, that they fhould 
do your Lordfhip ali the fervice within their power, fo fhall I 
wait every opportunity of evidencing the reality wherewith I am 
Your Loidfhip’s moft humble 
and moft obedient fervant, 
Essex.” 


* * There is neither table of Contents nor Index to thefe 
letters; for which omiffion we think the Editor is, in fome 
degree, reprehenfible. “The book can never, with any conve- 
nience be confulted occafionally, for want of a clue to guide the 


reader to the particular letter, which he wants to turn to. st 
4 « 





Art. VIII. The Elements of Univerfal Erudition, by Baron 
Biel/eid, Secretary of Legation to the King of Pruffia, &c. 
Tranflated from the laft Edition printed at Berlin, by W. 
Hooper, M. D. 8vo. 3 Vols. Continued from our laft 
Month’s Review, p. 17. 


N the fecond book of this ufeful and ingenious publication, 

thofe {ciences are examined, which are derived from the 
imagination ; and this divifion of the work is introduced with 
fome reflexions on the polite arts in general. “‘Thefe arts have 
pleafure for their object ; and though the ground-work of fome 
of them belongs to thofe fciences, which exercife the under- 
ftanding, yet the expreffion employed in them arifes from the 
inventive faculty. * The picture, in thefe cafes (to ufe an 
iluftration of our author) is defigned by Minerva, but the 
Mufes add the colouring, and the Graces the frame.’ Under the 
denomination of polite arts, the Baron Bielfeld' includes elo- 
quence, poetry, mufic, painting, fculpture, graving, archi- 
tecture, declamation, and dancing; and of each of thefe he 
has given a particular defcription. 

To the obférvations, which he has communicated concerning 
eloquence and poetry, he has prefixed fome preliminary remarks 
on grammar and rhetoric. ‘The fketch, which he has given of 
grammar is fenfible and judicious ; but, in our opinion, he has 
not treated this intricate fubject, with fufficient depth and pene- 
tration ; and he feems induftricufly to have avoided all inquiry 
into the origin and progrefs of language. He is more minute 
and copious in what he has obferved concerning rhetoric; and 
perhaps he has given too much importance toit. A nice and 
4crupulous attention, we fhould imagine, to all the precepts, 


which the critics have laid down for accurate and perfeét com- 


@olition, would ferve rather to deprefs than to aflift genius. 
‘hofe performances, in which they chiefly appear, have a 
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degree of pedantry and ridicule, which are difagreeable and 
difgufting. The good fenfe and tafte of an Author will dire& 
him more effeétually in the method and arrangement of his 
work, than any rules whatever, and will reftrain and guide him 
better, while he exerts his talents, and gives the reins to his 
fancy. 

ince is divided by the Baron Bielfeld into political and 
facred ; and this important fubjeé&t he has examined at con- 
fiderable length and with particular care. Under the firit head, 
he has confidered eloquence in general, and its precepts ; the 
eloquence of the bar, or pleading ; the academic eloquence, or 
that which is employed in public difcourfes in fchools and 
univerfities ; the eloquence which is ufed in haranguing the 
people; the eloquence of Ambafladors, or that which public 
Minifters make ufe of in their addrefles or congratulations, or in 
the difcourfes they pronounce at the public audiences of Princes, 
or their Minifters; the eloquence that fhould be obferved by 
Sovereigns in their public aéts; and the various kinds of elo- 
quence that fhould be ufed in treatifes on different fubjeéts, 
Under the head of facred eloquence, he enumerates the different 
occafions, in which the orator muit neceflarily appear; and 
explains the nature of the fubjects which employ him, and the 
manner in which they ought to be treated. 

Of poetry, our ingenious author has difcourfed, with great 
delicacy and tafte. The reflexions, in particular, with which 
he concludes this article, have. fingular merit; and he has 
{trongly combated in them that refpect for the models of anti- 
quity, which has fo frequently deprefled the fire and the genius 
of modern Poets. *¢ Diiciples, fays he, of Apollo! who live in 
the eighteenth century, and in the bofom of Europe, do not 
always attend to the hcarfe voice of pedantry, nor think that all is 
gold which fhines in antiquity. Do not imagine that Hebraic, 
Orienta], Grecian, and Roman beauties are univerfally appli- 
cable to all ages and all climates: be fatisfied that the ancients 
were not inceflantly excellent; on the contrary, they frequently | 
erred; and their works every where difcover thofe imperfections 
which are natural to the firft produdtions of every age whatever, 
Be perfuaded that there are ftill many thoufand new paths by 
which you may attain the fummit of Parnaflus. Think there- 
fore for yourfelves; and conftantly remember for what age, 
and what people you write.’ 

In the fcience of mufic, our author appears to be well 
informed; and he is not afraid to eembese thofe dazzling dif- 
ficulties, in which the prefent tafte makes the beauty of it to 
confift. A fhort extract from what he has faid on this fubject, 
may not be unacceptable to many of our readers, o 
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‘ The compofer fhould conftantly endeavour to exprefs fome- 
thing, and not produce mere empty founds, that ftrike the ear, 
put make’ not the leaft impreffion on the heart. When there is 
nothing in mufic but mere harmony, it wants its moft effential 
quality, it becomes a mechanical art, it dazzles, but cannot 
affect the mind. This is a reflexion which the greateft part of 
modern compofers never make. Charmed with the trick the 
have ef marrying founds that. feem not to have been made for 
each other, they feek for nothing more. The defign of the 

lite arts is however, as we have frequently faid, to excite 
pleafing fenfations in the mind; and of doing this, mufic is 
greatly capable. The tones are alone fufficient to affect the 
heart with the fenfations of joy, tendernefs, love, grief, rage, 
and defpair. In order to do this, it is neceflary to invent fome 
theme or fimple melody, that is proper to exprefs each paffion or 
fentiment ; to fuftain that kind of language throughout the 
whole piece; to prepare the hearers by degrees for the principal 
action ; and laftly to labour to give that principal action all the 
art and all the force of which it is fufceptible. All this is to be 
underftood of the moral fenfations, where it is fcarce poffible to 
imitate nature too clofely, whereas a too minute imitation of 
material objects becomes cold and infipid. It is eafy, for exam- 
ple, to comprehend a compofer’s meaning, when he begins a 
piece of inftrumental mufic with a quick unifon, which is followed 
by a tumultuous paflage, performed principally by the bafe, and 
which, in the midft of the greateft tumult, is fometimes 
fuddenly interrupted by a general paufe; and the whole piece 
perhaps ends abruptly, when it was leaft expected. It is eafy 
to perceive, that he here means to exprefs the paffion of rage. 
The pleafing fentiments are {till more eafily expreffed, more 
readily conveyed to the human heart. They, who attend to the 
effects of a concert, and are capable of difcerning, may eafily 
difcover, from the looks of the fenfible part of the audience, 
the effects of the interior fenfations. All this is meant of in- 
ftrumental mufic alone: when the compofer has words to ex- 
prefs, it is {till more eafy to produce the proper tones. Exam- 
ples are frequently more inftruétive than precepts. We fhall 
propofe thofe of one mafter only. All the fonatas and other 
pieces of Corelli are chef-d’ceuvres and models ; every compo- 
fer who fhall carefully ftudy them, will find them of infinite 
utility, and by them form his tafte. It is not in performing 
difficulties that the beautiful confifts. Sooner or later nature 
will prevail; it is that which the compofer fhould at al! times 
confult, whether it be a concert, fonata, trio, or any piece 
whatever that he compofes for an inftrument. Each inftrument, 
Moreover, has its bounds, its exccilencies and defects, which 
4g likewife to be confulted. A fute, for example, is a rural 


inftrument, 
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inftrument, that is not capable of rendering paflages, the 
arpeggio, in the manner of the violin, and it is ftriving againft 
nature to attempt ic. As each inftrument therefore has. its 
peculiar beauties, the compofer fhould.know them, and endea- 
vour to afford opportunities in which they. may be difplayed.’ 
In the chapter, in which the Baron Bielfeld has exhibited. 
a general hiftory and de(cription of painting, he is fufficiently 
minute, and has communicated many valuable obfervations, 
He hes delineated, in particular, the fubjects of two hiftorical 
pictures, of which no painter hath as yet ventured to undertake 
the execution ; and as, in thefe, there is fomething great and 
noble, we cannot but indulge ourfelves in the pleafure of 
abridging the accaunt he has given of them. ‘The one was to 
repretent Dido abandoned by Atneas. In the back part.of the 
picture was to be feen Carthage in flames. On one fide of the 
fore- ground was to be feen the Queen in defpair, and ready to 
throw herfelf on the pile, which is already on fire. . On the 
other fide are feen ALueas and his followers, in. their gallies, 
rowing on the fea, and retiring by the force of their oars; and 
with a mournful filence marked in their countenances. The 
country appears rough and barren; nothing is feen but arid 
fands, with here and there a folitary palm tree half burned up. 
The air is darkened with thick clouds, and the fea enraged. 
Every object has the look of giief and terror. ‘The companion 
and coniraft to this picture was to reprefent the voyage of 
Cleopatra, when fhe failed down the river Cydnus, in a veflel, 
whofe head was of gold, the fails of purple, and the oars of 
filver ; and was furrounded by a number of mufical inftruments, 
thar kept time to the found of the oars. She is feen repofing 
under a canopy of gold tiluec, and in a drefs that is at once 
highly fuperb and elegant. Young children furround her, and 
excite with fans the refrefhing breeze. The moft beautiful of 
her ladies, in the habits of the Nereides and Graces, are 
diftributed about the different parts of the veffel. The time and 
place of this fcene fhould be, when this Queen landed before the 
city of Tarfus; the inhabitants of which taking her for the 
goddefs Venus, cam foith to meet her, and to do her homage 
by burning the richeit perfumes om the borders of the river. The 
{ky fhould appear ferene and bright, the fea calm, and the banks 
of the river fhould be embellifhed with flowers and myrtles.— 
Perhaps, in our own country, there are artifts who are equal to 
the tafk of doing juftice to thefedefigns. That bold and mafterly 
pencil, which defcribes Samfon in diltrefs, could well exprefs 
the defpair, the paflicn, and the horror that fhould reign in the 
former. 
Of fculpture and the other (ubje&s which employ our author 
in his fecond book, he has treated, with an attention, which 
th&r 
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their importance required ; and his remarks on them, he has 
accompanied, with directions, which cannot fail of being highly 
ufeful to the induftrious ftudent. 

In the third -book of his work, he examines thofe fciences 
which exercife the memory. ‘The object, in this divifion, 
which is of the greateft confequence, and on which he beftows 
the greateft care, is the {cience of hiftory. His obfervations on 
this head he has introduced with fome pertinent reflexions on 
hiftoric faith: and when we have fet before our Readers a 
brief extract from what he has faid on this fubject, they will be 
enabled to judge for themfelves of the merit of his performance, 

‘ Hiftoric faith is founded entirely on human teftimony, and 
that foundation is unfortunately very weak. What aflurances 
have we that the witneffes of events have never been deceived ? 
or even that they have never been willing to be deceived? The 
fame, and ftill more, may be faid of hiftorians, who have been 
very rarely witnefles of the facts they relate, but have taken 
them merely from report. Now, if we fuppofe thefe facts to 
be certain, we muft conclude that thefe witneiles and hiftorians 
were angels ; for it is not in the nature of man to be infallible. 
The more witnefles likewife any prodigy has, for the moft 
part, the more reafon is there to fufpect it: for the multitude 
are conftantly inclined to deceive themfelves ; are fond of the 
marvellous, and drown the voice of the fmall number of the 
difcerning part of mankind. We have feen the miracles of the 
blefled Abbé Paris, that were attefted by thoufands of witneffes, 
whofe veracity was indifputable, and yet they have at laft been 
proved to be nothing more than artful impoftures. 

‘ The imperfection of the frame of man, the weaknefs of 
his difcernment, and the errors of his judgment, on one fide, 
and the ftrength of his paffions on the other, render his tefti- 
mony conftantly equivocal and fufpicious. Hear the accounts 
of two general officers that have been in the fame battle; read 
the Gazettes that relate the events which have happened in our 
own days, and frequently before our eycs, and judge how far 
you can depend upon the real truth of thofe facts, ‘This being 
the cafe, you may eafily determine what dezree of credit is to 
be given to thofe marvellous relations, which are fuppofed te 
have happened among nations lefs enlightened than we are; in 
thofe ages, when learning was quite, in its infancy, before 
printing was invented, and when the propagators of falfe re- 
ports ftood in no dread of the feverity of criticifin, Let thefe 
and many other reflexions, that we pafs over in filence, fet due 
bounds to your hiftoric faith. 

* The paffions likewife, to which human nature is liable, 
conftantly caft a veil over the truth. It is an ancient faying, 
thajgan hiftorian ought to have no reli_ion, and no countrv. 
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He is, however, conftantly either a friend or an enemy of ¢he 
prince or hero whofe hiftory he relates ; he is prejudiced for ‘or 
againft a country, a people, a religion, a party or government. 
Paffion continually guides his pen. We cannot read without 
indignation al! that [acitus writes againft Tiberius, whofe pro- 
fefled enemy he was. Let Tiberius perform the moft innoceng, 
moft juft and honourable adtions, Tacitus would find means to 
make them appear odious ; though he frequently did it in a very 
aukward manner. Thucidydes, Xenophon, and Jofephus, were 
excellent hiftorians ; but if thofe people, who were the enemies 
of the Jews and Greeks, had found hiftorians of equal ability 
with their antagonifts, it is likely that the actions of the feve- 
ral heroes would have been fet before us in very different lights, 
Notwithftanding the refpe& that is due to the fathers of the 
church, we cannot fay that they were entirely free from paffions, 
They gave to Conftantine the furname of Great, who was 
doubtleis one of the greateft dolts that ever exifted; but he was 
a friend and protector of the Chriftian priefts. The Emperor 
Julian they reprefented as a moniter, and a man of mean abili- 
tie’ ; whereas he was one of the greateft mien that hiftory has 
recorded, his unfortunate apoftacy excepted. Judge after this 
of the credit that is due to hiftorians. e 
¢ The ftatefman and the fcholar, the man of the world and the 
man of genius, neverthelefs, will and ought to make himfelf 
acquainted with hiftory. He ought even to know it in the 
manner it has been tranfmitted to us, with all its fables, errors, 
and falfehoods. He ought to know, for example, all that the 
ancient hiftorians have related of the labours of Hercules; of 
the expedition of the Argonauts ; of the fiege of Troy, &c, &c. 
though he do not give the fame credit to thefe as to the Gofpel. 
It is of Jittle import to us whether thefe relations be true or 
not, either in fubftance or in circumftance ; it is fufficient that 
we know in what manner hiftory relates them. ‘Thefe marvel 
lous tories even fometimes furnifh affiftance, pleafing ideas and 
allufions, to poetry and eloquence. The {trict veracity of facts 
does not appear to become interefling to us, but in proportion 
as hiftory approaches thofe ages that immediately precede the 
prelent ; for the titles, the pofleffions, and pretenfions of mo- 
dern princes and nations, are entirely founded on thefe hiftori- 
cal facts, and on the minuteft circumftances that have attended 
them. The real influence of thefe facts and events on the in- 
terefts of modern nations, can go very little further back than 
the time of Charlemagne, ‘The principal points are, to deter- 
mine in what ftate that monarch found Europe; what were 
then the rights of the people; after what manner he conquered 
them; by what method he eftablifhed the Weftern empire; 
what rights he thereby acquired ; and what are the a. 
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that have happened, inythe world from that, period down to the 
prefent day.. wenem dtiv 1441 | 
On the whole, whe performance before us muft be allowed 
fo exinit the. maft, agcurate,, and the moft comprehenfive me- 
thod of education,.and {iudy which has hitherto been off; sed to 
the public. . The found judgment, the ,difcernment, and. the 
erudition, of the Author,are equally to be admired ; and_he,has 
evety where exprefled himfelf with precifion and perfpicuity. 
Dr Hoopsr, ,in ,tranflating this ,worky, has endeavoured to 
imitate the polite and, agreeable manner. of Baron Bielfeld, and 
feems to have executed his. tafk with fidelity, clad SF. 
~. VS cae 9 3 ABE LEAL BF Tiled ¢ : i ) TR 
Art. IX. The principal.Propbecies of the Old and New»Tefta- 
ments; particularly thofe in. the Revelation of St. Fohn; compared 
_ gna explained... Containing, 1..An Account of the future Idolae 
try of the Jews, and ther, Captivitys, I. The Fall of Baby- 
Jon. LUI. The Rife and. Fall ofsAntichrift, And 1Va The 
‘State..of the Millénium.. By Samuel. Hardy, .ReCor..of 
Little Blackenham, in Suffolk, and Lecturer of Enfield: in 
»Middlefexs -8vo. 6s. fewed. Pearch. 1770. 





FYXHE prophetical books of Scripture have ever been ree 
ff - garded as one principal ‘evidence to fupport the truth of 
revelation, and are certainly a fource of preat inftruétion and 
entertainment. ‘They have often employed the pens ‘of’ men, 
eminent for learning and abilities, who have fometimes been fuc- 
cefsful'in illuftrating and explaining them : and we fti]l/have fre- 
quent publications of the fame nature, tho’ far from being always 
the product of the fame learning or judgment: in fome cafes, 
indeed, they have rather tended to difgrace and injure the ‘caufe 
which the writer might mcan to defend. Some parts of* thefe 
writings are very zenigmatical and ob{cure ; it requires a cor= 
rect imagination. as well as an intimate acquaintance ‘with ‘an- 
cient and modern !earning, to comment upon them to advan- 
tage: there is great room for imagination and enthufiafm to in- 
dulge their conjeCtures and reveries ; and after all that the labour 
of the moit fkilful and judicious expofitor can eff-@, it witl 
fill remain very doubtful, in feveral inftances, whether they 
have hit upon the true interpretation. 

We fuppofe that the differtations, which are here offered to 
the public have been delivered from the pulpit, as they have the 
air and form of fuch ¢ompofitions. Among feveral obfervations 
On prophecy, in the introdu€tion to his work, the author in- 
fits upon the improbability there was, with regard to many of 
the events foretold, that they fhould ever have taken place; and 
here embraces the opportunity, to cenfure fome of thoie who 
have@ttacked the evidences of Chriftianity. 

Rev, Aug. 1770. K ‘ Now 








I 90- Hardy onthe Prophecies of the Old and New T. eflament: 
2 ne ee et ee, ee 
«¥' Now" theley fays he, (referring to fome. unk kely. dreunge: 


fanteés which-had been prediéted) with mas minut, 
ticulats, had been foretold for fome ses Kersh dss 
Hof Gfpiracy, could here’ have any hand! im-theisicom 
did therefore, ‘no being but he who foreknows all: eventa: 
ééftainty, viz. The great and mighty God, ‘could: pofibly.£ 
dhtini —Hence we fee the extreme vanity, and oe file 
that modern philofopher 5: as they call him, \ int his. ange 
and impraéticable fyftem of education, has cautioned his,pypi, 
againit giving heed to prophecies: "Fis well that -he bad. fach 
an‘opinion of them, as to think fuch: a caution, needful | For 
fils own’ part, he fays, before he weuldsbe convinced. by any 
prophecies, he would fit down, and calculate whet chances thers 
were, that the events predicted might not:happenan she noturgl 
courfe of things! The:man, } fuppofe,: had beard that there.ing 
branch of the mathematics, which the mathenatigians; Gall ,iedy 
dobirine Y chances. But here they have fome.certass,datg 
upon, Yet this man was blockhead enoughy: (how-/iberal/ 
ink of applying that doctrine to prophecesy thoughs inithg 
tafe, he can have no data in the world to proceed:upont! selagd 
‘poor man! he knows not what he has. undertaken. 2He 
meet with a variety of cafes; fome of. which, are, 
- ‘above. But one of them, I apprehend,. would take up| 
his time, than a man of his vivacity would chyfe, 0 dpareupop 
fo dry a fubje&t.—I thall therefore mention, only-shat-ane cgfé; 
‘and that fhall be concerning the caffing lets. upon our. Savsaurss 
veflure.—We mutt juft inform him, thatit was {foretd/d oben, g 
‘thoufand years before it was fulfilled ;—and then we fhatlJeayeyhim 
‘to, hiscalculations.!—Obferving only,. that. ’tis pity. he 
either eat or drink till he had finifhed them !‘ But what,aihead, 
‘and what a heart, muft that man have upon whom.the,comple- 
“tion of a prophecy, though delivered above one thoufand y 
can have no effect ;—but he muft.enter-upon his calcolati 
Good ‘Lord! what will become of our. religion, if  Fobx. 
fhould- continue to write againft prophecies; and if David. Aba, 
Efq; fhould repeat his attack againft miracles !?..--. a0 \y 
This is talking very cavalierly; and the exclamation in. tbe 
lait fentence, we fuppofe, is not intirely agreeable tothe decency of 
the clerical character. Mr. Hardy fhould be reminded, that.wit, 
much lefs the affectation of it, is not argument; and.a {neering 
contemptuous manner difcovers neither the {cholar, the gentle 
man, ‘ner the Chriftian... Some readers wil! alfo think him,got 
‘quite'happy-in- the particular faé he has here chofen, and_that 
‘the prediction, to which he refers, is not fo perfpicunus and deter- 
minatt ‘as {ome others which might have been felected,..ut 
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* ‘John James,’—imecaning, we fuppofe, Mr, Rowffeau. 
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Ca ee a SS ETS 
h he has fometimes aflumed a fupercilious air, he fubmits 
bread with oc ter ode judgimenit and candour of the public, 
declaring 4t'to m kis-endeavour to promote the glory of 
and the Bench of his: fellow-chriftians : * The. delign it- 
felt (ays he, is tdudable;:and sure Fam, that thy intentions are 
and fincere<W Hen thert’ readase Gall Apes the 
importance ofthe: fubj | curity of ,fome, pros 
and the difficulty EF aefolding them.;..they. will. make 
gi favourable allowances for any miftakes, and even errors, they 


Mar Athortetme defirbus: t0-théw himfelf. as the orpheder 
divine, and fometimes, we think, difcovers the high-churchmaa 
bat, tough he cannot be ratiked with writers of the firft rate, he 
ears to have beftowed'confidérable labour and attention upor 
iieCurious and difficult enquiries off which he has been em- 
) With regard’ to: ‘fome prophecies, he. ventures to op- 
pie 'what has: been’ the general ‘opinion, fupported by-the fuf- 
age Of very learned men, concerning their explication and 
: ¢  thusconcerning the predictions of Chrift, 
whieh are:commonly fuppofed to have received their fulfilment 
ite deRttuction of; Jerufalem by Titus, he fays, *‘ This pro- | 
was delivered'very opportunely to ftrengthen the faith 
‘of ‘the diftiples, and to render their confidence -in him, 
lp-aftér’ Kis ‘refurrection;- fleady and unfhaken. And it 
W Oar Own faulty if we make not this w/e of it at shis very. day. 
For the’ prophecy, -asI believe,’ concerns us, and the. gencra+ 
tony that are Yhture, ‘as well--as it concerned the Apofiles; and 
‘céiittins ‘lvrefiftable ‘perfuafions to perfeverance in our warfare. 
wWYddwil “perceive: then;-that I am for extending. this pra~ 
Lhe our bleffed: Saviour’s long beyond the deftrudtion of Fee 













“Before he prodaces: his: arguments in defence of this fup= 
‘polition,” he Confiders: the objection which arifes againft it from 
thé‘vxprefi words of Chrift; Verily T fay unto you, this generation 
iall ret oft away tilt all be fulfilled ; which are fuppofed to fig- 
iify,a'great part of thofewho are now living fhall not die before 
all thefe things foail be accomplithed. It is infifted that the 
Wotd yt here tranflated generation, does often fignify a nation 
or race of people, for which fome authorities are offered ; it is far- 
ther added, that ‘its exaé? and precife meaning muft be determined 
by'fome other word that is joined with it in the fame-fentence, 


_ Orit the context, or’ perhaps in-fome parallel paffage of Scripture ; 


and having then endeavoured to prove that the farther Greek 


“word, here tranflated pafs away, muft fignify defruction and ter- 


ible deflruttion, he concludes: that yevex can have no other 


‘Meaning, 'in this place, than that of a nation or people. * If, 


faye, we take the word in this fenfe, what a noble prophecy 
— ; K 2 . have 











all nations, ‘fhould. yet, remain.a peoples and be flill prefer 
. . + soe of the per esi bal 


tion :too,senders. the, harmony ,of, the pr ophectes. con{picuous iJ 





phecy, we hall. prefently:be,.convinced. that. this -is not; ue. 
For evident; it is, from: Sts Adotthew and St. Wark, that the 
coming of the Son of Man fhall be immediately after that a 
tion,which, they {pake of ;, and this makes it.impoffible to Umit 
our: Saviour’s coming, and, cpnfequently the prepnety it/elf, to the 
deftrudtion of Ferufalem,,. For, upon the interpretation now .in- 
der confideration, our Saviour came, not after the deftruc- 
tion, but;he came to deffroy! And indeed, if. we limit his coming 
to that event,in what fenfe was the fun turned into darknefs, and the 
moon into blood t, immediately, after that tribulation, as.+the 
Evangelifts aflure us they fhall be! Befides, -when our Saviour 
told the Jewith fanhedtim,—hereafter foall ye fee the Son of Man 
fitting gn the right-hand of power, and coming in the clouds of hea- 
ven, it is acknowledged, and indeed it cannot but be acknow- 
ledged, that he then appealed to the prophecy of Daniel; and 
applied it to himfelf.. And I think it can fcarce be doubted 
whether that appearance will be /e/s vi/ble than that which. is 
prophefied of by Zechariah,—they fhall look on bim whom 
they pierced! And why then fhould that appearance which is 
mentioned by St. Luke be judged invifible; fince the words he 
made ufe of are plainly fimilar ;—and then fhall they fee the Son of 
Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory !—¥For my patt, 
I can fee no reafon why thefe words are not to be interpreted 


——, 





* Jerem. xxx. 11. . 

+ Mr. Hardy is ftrangely miftaken here, ag neither of the Sits he 
guotes, have the words he recites, 

literally 
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etended that his Cothing ‘Was thin *yifble. “ Bit farcher than 
rf is ;. Lf Chrift then came when, Ferajalem was deRroyed;-and 
¥ a look’iio farther ;—then all’ tie figns of histoming were 
to be prior. fo that deftruétion. “To mention ‘ow’ no ‘other 
ns,—his coming was to be preceded by earthquakes in’ divers 
to peftilences,—and, by famines. But here { am afraid 
iftory will {carcé fapport the prophecy.’ oa “zt . 
“Our éxpofitor endeavours to thew; that though fome fuck 
calamities might prétéde’ the deftruction of Jerufalem, yet they’ 
were either. fo “diftant in ‘refpet of ‘time, or at*fuch remote 
laces, or otherwife fo inconfiderable, that they can’ hardly be 
doked upon as. figns of the “approaching fate’of the Jewifh 
people. * Then he ‘adds, as to fal/e Chrifis and prophets ; fome 
impoftors, as Jofephus informs us, did arife, but none of thofe 
who appeared did By any means anfwer*the ‘character of thofe 
whom Chrift did fay fhould ‘comé?’ For the falfe prophets, 
hich he fpake ,of, were to ‘do fach Yfigns and wonders, that, 
if it were poffihle, they fhould decerve'even' the elect.’ Farther, it is 
id, —‘ If our Savisur’s coming ig‘ limited'to the’ deftru€tion of 
Yerufalem, then the figns ‘of his cOming muft be figns of dea 
Arudion. But-this . flatly contradifts the text: For when 
thie things begin to come to pafs then look up, {aid our Saviour to 
the Jews, and lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth 
nigh, But,no fuch redemption has yet happened, and’ therefore 
the figns of it preceded not the deftruction'of ‘ferufalém.-- Upon the 
whole then we, may fafely conclude, that a ong feries of time is 
included in. our Saviour’s prophecies now under Confideration ; 
and that all of them are not yet fulfilled.’ , 
_ There is a fhew of argument in what is here urged, but 
it is eafily perceived, with, regard to the laft quoted text, 
which the writer.has accommodated to his purpofe, that it re- 
ceives a very good interpretation, when regarded, as addtefled 
tothe apoftles of Chrift, and not to the Jews in géneral, ‘with 
whom it does not appear that he was’ then converfing. We 
can by no means confider Mr. Hardy as one of the moft able 
and judicious expofitors of Scripture; but, as we do not récol- 
de that the view he gives of the fubject has, of late years at 
leaft, been offered to the public, we were willing to" lay it 
briefly before our readers. The labours of many perfond*emi- 
‘Neatly qualified for fuch enquiries, have been, as we apprehend, 
sfuccefsfully employed in illuftrating the prediGtion in queftion, 
' We PHiacipally regarding the deftruction of Jerufalem by Titus, 
er€ Is a moft remarkable and ftriking cerrefpondence between 
gthe fubjects of this prophecy and the circumftancés-which pre 
, ededPand accompanied that great event. But out author ap- 
Pears to be one of thofe writers who will ‘not make a’ proper 
ae K3 ” allowance 
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far the metaphorical parts of the, deletiprion Bue 
fen gsc to epee Hal ci 
Wheni he, reads, shot thy fox fool he darbeneds ond the “toa Wie 
give her lights and the fers fhall fall from heaven, We feewii'ty 
eonelude,. that there muft neceflarily be sppcsianess Of ‘this fiz. 
gure ;. not.confidering, as hath been fully fhewn in the’ prefes 
cafes that fuch. phrafes are. often only highly figurative, *a 
wufed to fignify great calamities, or the total overthrow of ‘fate 
and kingdoms: thus likewife it has been fuficiently ve 
chat.the, words the fign of the Son of Man in heaven, and again, to 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of bequen, may bropetiy be explained, 
asdenoting the execution of fome fignal judgments, which in other 
of Scripture is fometimes reprefented by phrafés of a like kind, 
The fame obfervation may be applied to all thofe occurrences, 
which the predi&tion mentions, as pointing Out the approaching 
deftruction ; that there were fuch occurrences at that time, We 
. gre well affured from ancient hiftory, and had farther partiti- 
lars concerning them been recorded, it is probable they would 
have been found yet more fully to anfwer to the met 
of 









fcription; at the fame time it is reafonable to allow fom 
to:the ftrong and Squraive ftyle, in which ‘difeourfes 
kind are generally delivered,  .  . ©. ,. © 
Our ne pean - _ wren = Aud the futdre dane 
verfion and refloration of the Jews, which he fuppofes is foretold 
pagent of Chrift, ‘ There ts a matrer, fays , 
incontefitble, 93. it is truly wonderful ; and that is, the pr 
tion of the Jews. For, whether we confider thofe calam 
the memorable. fiege of Ferufalem, or at the final difperti 
them: by Hadrian, we thall find them great beyond defcription, 
and. without example.—Since that time they have ‘been ‘x- 
pofed to. frequent flaughters, banifhments and profcriptions. 
They have been driven from. one kingdom to another, from one 
‘nation to another people, fo that the se of their feet havi hed 
we refs. And all this while,—though they have’ contifived 
without a head to govern them,—though they have been with- 
out 3 king, and without a prince;—though they ‘have ‘had 
neither meeeghien Pg facrifice for pon ie a hundred 
yearss yet they ftill remain @ people among all the ‘nation 
: sehither God hath driven them ; ye all thafe nations know it. 
Other nations have been. conquered ; but none of them have been 
thus preferved. The conquerors and the conquered have been foon 
mixed together ; and. one name has been common to them ! 
But the Fews,,though they have been unified, they have not 
been foxfaken utterly ; and though they have been di aming 
all nations, yet in ng one nation have they bees loft.’ --~ 
- ‘This, which he confiders as 2 miraculotis refervayon, he 
. alfo concludes, is an argument in favour of their reftorations 
an event which he labours to prove, from a variety of anciest 
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verfion of the Jews will Happen: ‘dong be- 
‘commence Bia ated the Millenium.’ He imagines, that 
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age. ‘At. oy ih ‘the world ome .of' thofe: ‘fens vend 
ba did. fa tay ould come ;—Famines, ‘for inftanve, 





hes fi aces," though, after all; he feems:to 
: other’ “thefe mies ‘of which our Saviour {poke,: for 
‘thets,. to Befigs of the redemption of the “Fews 
bets 08 adds, 4 ae. By ign P Fes, 
‘fro “their | ) captivity.’ He, as we At fan- 
J i appre! ei da, gions balers before him ‘have been of 
ame. Opi ions ul the’ converfion of St. Paul was a’type 
spt the. conver ‘his countrymen the Fews, which therefore 
ast recon oF He" pareichlart ds confiders ; and farther en- 
Se I$, £0, fut bite: the’ fubject;‘by a miiracle of Chrift’s, 
44 seta oN a fea, ; a fupported Peter in the ftorm ; 
sche thinks © afity éafily fee what was prefigured in that 
, mirac je? t Aen e Via né kind of: foundation on which 
nee ild “fuch~a’ ‘Tape foal “Such unauthorized conje@ures 
on saken the. farce, of | thofe e parts a of @ work which are more folid 


i 
i a ia 1 Care thig writer - forwiey snd which he 





ft, is, ‘that *the Fetvsy, after they 
will once thote fall_ into idolatry.’ 
certainly evident from’ fome paf- 
Scriptute sige NG produces, 'in which they-are ean 
, with. judgments fr their idolatrous’pradtiees, afterwhich, 
$s. according to efe, accounts, they are to be received 
nd BR suits, Wh which ‘Natt: for ever.’ —* But, wei are told, 


saline their] alt 4 4d dolatry Sud hath been received into’ Stour, 
ch was ot everla ing, 





— So fure therefore as that favour-has 
8 been. vouchfafed, me Sidah has not been idolatrous for ‘more 
an two-thoufand years,—fo fure it is that the punifhment, 
‘from: which they are finally and eternally to be releafed; has not 
so been yet tufted. Be it appears from this prophecy *; that 
oi the punifhment will be~inflited ‘for idolatry.—T herefore. that 
nssddelatry is future.” One® prophecy in Jeremiah, among oshers, 
nocWehich foretels a time of great diftrefs, fo great that they fltould 
t dshe teduced to eat the fee of their #oypd and of their daughters, &c. 
ton Shisy he offers as an argument to fupport his affertion, ‘and afks, 
yond, WR OF where, I would know, 9—in’ tohat: fiege, ‘or at what 
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time was, it that the Jews were fo dittrefled.’.. The ready anfwer 
feems to.be, that this was the cafe when Jerufalem -was-be- 
fieged.,anu deftroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
and.again.many years after,under DitustheRoman emperor, But 
thelatteriof the{e he confidently rejects, an this connections and 
as to.the former, he tales little if any-notice of it, though:the 
prophet Jeremiah, :n his pathetic lamentations over the ruins of 
his.country, does expre's'y and affeCiingly bewail this particular 
inftance «f their dreadful diftrefs and extremity. But we fhould 
do the author the juftice to add, that he will have it, that thefe 
Jamentations, together with the feveral predictions he produces, 
defcribe fome calamivies, yet future, which fhall befall the peo- 
ple of Ifrael, and will be inflicted on them on account of their 
reverting hereafter to idolatry. The following part of the.book 
is employed upon the Revelations of St. John, concerning 
which alfo he forms fome peculiar conjectures; particularly he 
afierts, ¢ that the Baly/on againtt which J/aiah and Jeremiah pro- 
phefied, is not that Sabylon which was taken by Cyrus; but that 
Babylon which is threatened by St. Fobn.’? But we can attend 
him no farther. We have been thus far particular, becaufe there 
are in the work a few things out of the common road: the Aus 
thor difcovers fome learning and application ; but, at the fame 
time, by extending his conjectures fo far, be feems rather likely 
to weaken than fupport the caufe of Chriftianity... We. may 
juft add, that this writer intermingles practical reflections with 
his other obfervations, in fome of which we meet with the terms} 
Jacrifice, altar, &c. which when applied as they here are, to the 
Lord’s Supper, have undoubtedly a greater tendency to increafe 
ignorance and fuperftition, and lead perfons aftcay fromthe 
truth, than to advance real knowledge and picty. Bi 


a 





Art. X: Brevis ad Artem Cogitandi Introduétio : ad inflituendum 
Fudicium ornandumque Ingenium Studiofa Fuventutis actomodata 
tzmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Law. 1770. 


HIS Writer in a Latin preface exprefles his hope, that in 

an age favourable to arts and fciences, a fhort introduétion 

to the art of thinking, delineated in a new method and order, 
may be both ufeful and pleafant to the ftudious youth. ‘ Al] 
perfons, fays he, think, judge and reafon, but numbers, in 
how wretched a manner! whether it be the fault of the under 
ftanding or the corruption of the will, or poffibly both, pres 
judices of each kind, like fo many phantoms, haunt mankind 
in public and private life; and hence arife falfe reafonings 
abounding with a variety of evils, to the great detriment of fo- 
ciety. The bufinefs of morality is, the direction of the will ; of 
Jogic, that of the underftanding. , The prefent treatife, wre 
told, 
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told, not only includes.a few rules for guiding the underftand- 
ings but.alfo fome other obfervations which fay be ufeful’ for 
‘aforming and affifting the judgment and polifhing the genius ; 
gs it contains the elements of rhetoric, jurifprudence, -hiftory, 
criticifm and tafte. Here we have a delineation of the human 
mind, which, like a geographical map, may inftruct the reader 
in his journey : the Author obferves that he has equally ftudied 
wider and concifenefs, left too much prolixity fhould produce con= 
fufion and difguft.’ , | fe. 
This is the account our Author gives of his attempt. In thé 
profecution of it he has chofen to throw his obfervations into ‘a 
catechetical form, fuppofing, we imagine, that this method is 
moft likely to fix the truths he would eftablifh in the mind of the 
Reader. ae 
In tracing the origin of our ideas, he confiders feveral diffe- 
rent, accounts which have been propofed, but feems generally 
to prefer and approve what Mr. Locke has offered on the fub- 
ject. Speaking of this great man, he fubjoins a fhort relation 
of what a certain member of the academy at Berlin has ven- 
tured. to aflert concerning him; in which he hath, as our 
Writer ob‘erves, toto calo, miftaken his fubject; fhewn that he 
did not underftand Mr. Locke; and, indeed, brought difgrace 
upon himfelf rather than upon him whom he intended to cen- 
fure; Locke (fays the perfon here meant, in an academical 
oration delivered at Berlin on the 12th of February, 1764, 
whether induced to it by envy or by grief and vexation I know 
not) is the worft of all fophifts, void of judgment or genius, a 
wretched Philofopher who has condemned the works of Car- 
tefius, certainly for this reafon, becaufe he did not underftand 
them. After reading him three or four times I have been very 
greatly grieved to find that he is not a Philofopher of the high 
reputation which has been reprefented. Sunt verba, it is 
jultly added here, academict fupradiéti, fomniantis abfque dulio; 
fed fomnium ejus non eft verum. *.Thefe are the words of'the 
above mentioned academic, no doubt when he was in one of his 
dreams, but his dream is by no means true.’ | 
_ Fhis little fyftem of logic agrees with Mr. Locke concernin 
infiatt ideas, and in regard to the foul’s always thinking, whick 
fuppofition is without any hefitation condemned as a Cartefian 
dream; but though the ftrange opinion of father M/alebranche, 
that we fee all things in Gad, is difcarded, there is yet a fuppofi- 
tion advanced which is fomewhat allied to his fcheme, and 
appears to be unneceflary ; it is that of a natural revelation, as it 
is here termed, by which the Supreme Being communicates 
ideas to the human mind; to this he refers in the courfe of his 
Work as the origin or foundation of our ideas, and hence he 
ules? fome éxpreflions like thofe of Malebranche, when’ he 
{peaks 





3 38 Elfe on the Cure of the Hydrecele, &e. 
9 a > is est 2" 2 py St Ne OU A ; 
eaks of ¢ the double union of the oul, that it is united to God 
creating him, fince it) gainethat' ideg which the 5dpreme 
ihg prodjites‘in the fubftance of the mind, and 4k alfaounited 
to ie jody ‘Ih which, as in‘ prifony it is enclofed,*;,.Bur, 
pilswing that the powers of the hamar mind andthe manner of 
ts ‘acquiring ideas is moft'truly wonderful, and no fubj 
furprizin atid myfterious can be prefenteéd to'the confideratiog 
of man, than man himéelf, fill is it not fufficient to all-the pug. 
soles’ of truth and philofophy, to conclude that the great 
Feator has fo formed the foul, and in fuch.a manner connedted 
it with the body, as to have a natural capacity of receiving ideas, 
and afterwards applying them to proper’ purpofes, ‘without :fup- 
pofing an immediate revelation requifite-for there :heing at fit 
roduced ? > ensds Io sai 
. In another part of this. work that confiders the fecondary and 
fenfible qualities of bodies, which have been abundantly proved 
by Philofophers not to have any real exiftence in ofttward 
objeéis, it is obferved, that when we conceive of: them.-as 
-adtually exifting either in the organs of the fenfes or in bodily fub- 
ftances, we form our judgment not from the inftinét of -nature, 
but from prejudice; and this defect, it follows,.is tacbe 
attributed to original fin, icgue defectus ef: nature pecedte 
originali vitiate. Should the fappofition here: made: have been 
acknowledged as fact, it muft at leaft be faid, that:the fubjec 
_is anticipated, fince, while the profeffed is: to. inftrug the 
pupil in the aft of thinking, he is led to take for granted axpéint 
on which this art is to be employed, and:the truth or-falfity, of 
which may matefially affeé his enquiries. om 29) 61) Mex 
In the other parts of the book, our Author treats farther 
upon the feveral kinds of ideas, on the nature of evideness on 
fyllogifms, judgment, wit, invention,: compofitiony the-drama, 
epopea, and various other fubje@ts 5 his obfervations om which 
may be agreeably and inftruétively confidered by thofe who.are 
inted with the languai € in -which -he writes; for. he -has 
chofen to clothe his ideas in Latin, though we think. we hayeyet 
more full and ufeful treatifes of this-kind in. our own: tongue, of 
fome of which the Writer has no doubt availed -himfelf inthe 
prefent performance. 
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“Art. XE. An Effay on the Cure of the Hydrecele,.of. the Taugpica 
LA one Ts; pe By Jofeph Bie, Sureeems ‘LO, af Series 
Boi pital. 8vo.. wso-6d. Wilkie. :4770@00; xo255! on 
tr HE. cure. of that ‘morbid ¢colletiqni-of: ia’ watry. Guid, 
cond: Which is often found accumulated: between thie x umiasvs- 
qnginalisy and ‘the tunica albugined of thie teflis,: has been aztermpted 
o swath, very indifferent fuccefs, both by the encients.and theime- 
, te wi have ufed or recommended for this puspofe —. 
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qure of the tunica‘ vaginalis, the ule of the feton; the incifion 
or fimple dilation ofthat membrane from one extremity of it to 
¢he'other3 the excifion of a part of it, and fometimes of the 
whole of it, when found thick or indurated,—a moft tedious 
and cruel operation; and laftly, the application of a large 
cauftic. Of thefe different methods fome have produced only 
4 temporary or palliative relief: while thofe by which a ra- 
dical cure has been at laft effected, have generally been attended 
with great pain and inconveniences, have fometimes been 
productive of very alarming danger, both to the functions of the 
wflit, and the lite ofthe patient. In fhort, uncertainty and a 
‘qoo'frequent inefficacy have been the general and acknowledged 
vice of them ail. < 
-ct Jn this’ practical treatife, the ingenious author points out a 
‘pew, or rather a confiderable improvement of the laft-mentioned 
“method of cure of this difeafe by cauftic; and which, from an 
experience of feveral years, he affirms to be eafy, fafe, and 
eficacious: He-does not aflume the invention to himielf, nor 
ean he pofitively afirm who. firft brought it into ufe. It has 
long been practifed in St. Thomas’s hofpital, and confequently 
je the:prefencé of many witnefles: yet it appears, he obferves, 
“ be:known:to very few perfons. For this circumftance the 
author ‘endeavours to account, by obferving that thofe young 
futgeohs:who; during a fhort attendance at the hofpital, have 
nfeere pethaps onlyrone. or two cafes treated in this manner, on 
‘otheifeteling afterwards in the country, where opportunities of 
practifing this method feldom occur, have not had the courage 
‘sto adoptat, * becaufe writers of great eftimation had declared 
acagainft the ufe of cauftics in general :’ though the procefs now 
tecommended * is:exceedingly different from what is .defcribed 
‘mw books.’> Fhis impediment to the extenfion of the knowiedge 
“tof ‘this’ method, the author modeftly adds, * might have been 
‘overcome, and the knowledge.of it rendered general, if thofe 
‘sygentlemen, who.-were beft. qualihed to give an account of it, 
could have conquered their averfion af fubmitting to the public 
: eh their fentiments on this, and other fubjects of the fame na- 
tusk,’ “ 
~~ A fhort and-general account of this new procefs, of the pro- 
_ “greffive fymptoms attending it, and of its event, will be fuffi- 
“cient in this place. A cauftic, fo fmall as to produce an efchar 
no larger than a fhilling or a half-crown, is laid on the ante- 
‘flor and inferior part.of the /crotum; where it is fuffered to re- 
“main a few hours, or fo Jong a time as may be judged necefla 
*'torenable it to teach, affe&, and, if poflible, penetrate throug 
“the: tunica vaginalis, In fix, twelve, or twenty-four hours, 
| fometimes not til] two or three days after the application of 
“aie cauftic, the patient begins to complain of a pain im the 
fritum and loins; his pulfe becomes fomewhat quicker, and 
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he feels «fame,,colical pains;,, Paecfe fymptoms. are, generally 
mild and jingopfiderable,. feldom-require. any ¢vacuation or ins 
ternal medicines, or-continue Jonger than twenty-four or forty. 
eight hours.,, Within that time,’ a tenfion and.hardnefs are felt 
in the /crotum, anfwering to the figure of the tunica vaginalis, 
and which are evidently produced by the artificial inflammation 
induced, by, the action of the; cauftic upon that membrane, 
throughout its ‘whole extent,:..In.a few days the efchar grows 
loofe and comes,.away, expofing to view the tunica, vaginalis, 
which daily . projects: more,.and more through the. opening, 
When it appears, ready to burft, the contained fluid may be let 
out with a Jancet: though.that.operation is not neceflary, The 
intire membrane now fuppurates, and comes: away daily in 
floughs along with the contained fiuid, during the {pace of four, 
five, or fix weeks : the hard tumor of the {crotum proportionably 
leffens, and atJaft, on the cafting of the laft flough, difappearss 
and the wound vety {peedily cicatrifes. The cicatrix adheres to 
the body of the,tefticle, which receives no injury, from. the 
cauftic, nor has; ever been expofed, either to the dreflings, or 
to the actions of the air, during the whole procefs. 
To thefe laft-mentioned circumftances the Author principally 
attributes the mildnefs of the fymptoms confequent upon this 
method of treating the diforder ; and which inhis own public and 
private practice has, he affirms, in every inftance been fuccefsful 3 
adding that the patients had never felt very extraordinary pain, 
or ever appeared to be in danger, during the profecution-of it; 
and that he thinks it highly probable that, whenever the cautlic 
reaches the tunica vaginalis, it is infallible. . He mentions Mr, 
Girle as having treated the difeafe in this manner, during nine- 
teen years in St. Thomas’s hofpital, and in a very extenfive, pri- 
vate practice, without meeting with one cafe attended with any 
appearance of danger. ‘The fame is affirmed of Mr. Baker, 
during a courfe of twenty-nine years praGiice in St.Thomas’s 
hofpital and elfewhere. With both too it has been as fuccefsful 
when tried on the aged as on the young. ‘The permanency of 
the cures effected by it cannot, we imagine, admit of a doubt; 
if, as the Author aflerts,the whole fubftance of the tunica vaginalts, 
on the proper application of this {mall cauftic,; inflames, fup- 
purates, and comes away in floughs: for as this encyfted droply, 
as it has been called, is produced by a local diforder, dolely con- 
fined torthe vefiels of this particular membrane, \it, muft. nece/- 
farily and. radically be removed, by the intire deftruction and 
removal of the feat of it. audk: sah a atheas 
The Author anfwers fome objections which have. :been,, or 
may be, made to the mode here defcribed. and. recommended ; 
sand gives three or four cafes, taken from, a. great. numbeg,.as 
sfpecimens of this new mede of praGtice; for the further far- 
bticulars of which, after having given this general sidea of it, we 
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muft refer to the pamphlet itfelf} which is highly worthy the'at- 
tentive ‘perafal of thofe:-who:by proféffion are i nterefted i ‘in the 
fubject of it, or may bein a condition to avail thom@lves of the 
ufeful, me and well-autttenticated infofination contained 
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Ant ‘it: brat ipo” Mn? Pott’s ‘gentvalh Remarks* on 
"Fraétures, With’ ha ae the Curve of ‘com. 
pound Diflocations ; in whieh Hs ~ Methbitiof treating W-unils 
of the Tendons and Ligdrients + 15 conf Raa? By Thomas 
Kika Surgeon. ‘Bv6.' ‘Fs. Beeket atid ‘De Hondt. 
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ches ‘SE Obfervations ‘appear tthder the forth ‘of three stl 
th sie ed to a yourlg ‘furgeon, iftendine’ to ‘fettle th 
ya the firft, we His veLy fhorf,’ the“Author eX 
he Be approbation of 0) Y Mr. Pott’s’ method of reducing 
and f een actured Ane s. ‘OF the general’ ‘and Jeading 
principles, of,,t excellent’ pn very important 


me ‘innovation in 
this branch’ of @ le art of, ey ‘we forme y eiideavoured to 


convey an idea. to_ our. rea eneral,. in gg ar and intel- 

Tible terms, ae Mr, Kir pe ip 2 ‘his** Cottelpondent, 

i fome. of the iifevénent recommendéd in pd treatife 
FA edb sf, 

e been, gradually taking place Fi or fome fe de 5 but owns 

at the patting the fratured Tigh into a bent’ pi i, i order 


to facilitate it a2, Fedietiony ‘and ‘to retain it when_féduced,* and 


i bringin e mulcles i atta ached to it intoa Hes of relaxation 
and non- oe. is a ‘he Ice intirely néw, ‘the know- 
Med is Colle3 agire 


ledge of which we are0 ged | to, Mr. Pott, 
Mr. Sharp 5, and allows thar Ae sether ‘of ager" entlemen f is 
the firff A. who has fcientifically demon ftrate edt FRE e principles 
pn which this. capital improvement, is Founded, "2" ** 
In our account of Mr. Pott’s, remarks, ty meéntionéd 
only in, general terms (as,we,, not. long “before, ‘Had occafion 
to {peak to the fame fubject +) his. opinion.concgtbing the pro- 
priety, or indeed neceffity, of {peedy amputation, th compound 
fractures fo unhappily circumftanced, that by the‘délay incurred 
in attempting to preferye the; limb, the iife of the ‘patient is 
brought into the moft imminent hazard, That Author had cb- 
ferved, that although limbs fo fhattered and wounded as to rene 
der amputation the only probable means for the prefervation of 
life, are now and then faved ; yet that fuch fortunate events, or, 
as he terms them, efcapes, are much too rare to be admitted as 
precedents, on which the general practice fhould in fuch cafes 
_ * See Monthly Review, Vol, xl, June 1769, page 465. 
. $£See our account ‘of M. de la Martiniere’s refutation of M. Bil- 
guer’s Thefis, in the laft volume of the ong de P Acad, de Chirurgie, m 
the Appendix to our 38th Volume, page 588, 
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be regulated; and, upon the whole, affirms that the majerity 
fuch attempts fail. In the fecond of :thefe pail Mr. i 
ftrong!y fupports the contrary opinion, and declares that, ¢ as fj 
as he can judge of this matter, immediate amputation in com- 
— ought not to take place, whare the joints have ” 
) violently by the injury,,.unlefs the. mufcles and ten- 
donsare fo crufhed, or otherwile deftroyed, as to, make ‘pytre-. 
fadtion not a probable, but an inevitable ComFeneanchk Of ude - 
lefs it evidently appears from an anatomical confideration. of the, 
funGions of the = re parts, * that when the mortified Heth, 
dc. is digefted off, the limb cannot be made, ufeful ;” and that 
even when the joints themfelves have received confiderable in-- 
jury, if only part of the ligaments is torn, the fractured pe 
of the bone may be taken away, and the, patient may often be 
cured, fo as to have a tolerable good limb, And as the rea 
ings of Mr, Pott, and of thofe who maintain, the copsmo; 
ceived doctrine on this fubje&, are 
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mufcles, &e. are frequently lacerated, 
immenfe weights, even fo. much that coal, 1 


ore m 

be expeéted from the refources of nature than fome Wage 
becaule the efcapes with life and limb ate not very rare, but 
moft frequently h ’a=Mr, K. next informs his young cor- 
refpondent, that he is cettain he ¢ will have much more fatif- 
faction, and acquire more reputation from the difcerning part 
of mankind, in preferving a limb, than in taking it off :°—un- 
doubtedly—if the fatisfaction, and the éclat, refulting to him 
from limbs preferved by his fkill and affiduity are not damped of 
tarnifhed by too great a number of dives thrown away in ace 
quiring them. The civic crown was anciently adjudged to the 
man who faved the life of a citizen. He undoubtedly will have 
a better claim to civic honours, who preferyes, though pe 
tilates, 
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a contaminated “air, leaded with putrid -exhalations. 
m di eafed bodies, ‘and: fubjeGted to fome other inconveniens >. 
, which accbuiit’ for ‘the ‘rapid. mortifications: and great gif-. . 
cfiarges of matter, ‘that’ fo ‘often fruftrate the: attempts::to cure. 
fiAlubes of this kind, thws circumftanced, with what judgment. 
vex thi oh inay have bet n conducted. This obfervation, con- 
a general View, ‘undoubtedly carries fome. weight 
4 tt we Gotibt whether it-be applicable-ad baminem =. 
as ¥ wt tdpprelend that Mr. Pott’s practice is confined to 
PF BaNbIGH ey . or his’ ‘Opinion on this fubject folly, deduced 
hry ‘ereated-at that hofpitake .2s).9/>«! 
andihg 'thefe ftriGtures;~we do net. pretend te: take 
cf five cee of one’ fide ‘or the” other of:'this:.queftian, 
op i cee Certain pone ef the: oft ‘critical,: complicated.-and: 
ais'in?farpety; nd where: the dt ftemethod of 
fg WP a 2 fotthorly obferved: on: this. vévy-decafian, 
coh d “bythe 'moft extenfiveexporiénces:: As 
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Ht Reader Wit fhe Wine’ 5 udtcions- vutinats mapuieel ond 
oblervatiGns: ort. The fubjet af compound fratures;- inthe 
other" parts of’ tHy$ fetter; as® ‘Well’ as'on diflocations, im the 
shire ant laft 3 it both Which Mr: Kxtreats of fome particulars 
Which’ art ‘Hot dicted i fi’ Mr Pott’s General Renirkes, and -dif- 
fents froin hin’ th sothers? Thefé Cbfervations’ are terminated 
by 4 Pofticript; in’ whith the Author warmly approves:of the 
‘practice recommended “by Mr! Gooch in. his Cafes:and Remarks 
am Surgery, of Tawiiig © thé “head of the deters ‘in compound 
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ef the limb, under the threatcning circumftances with which 
cafes of that kind “are ufually attended, .To the inftantes of 
guses. effected. by thefe means, and related in that. excellent 
treatife, Mr... adds a recent cafe thus Succefstully tncate, by 
him(elf.. The performance is clofed with fome very pertinent 
reflections on the abufiye application of the oil of turpentine to 
wounds of the,tendons, and ligaments :.a,method of treat ce 
which the Author .confiders, notwithftanding the taindion at 
antiquity, and -the, general practice, as founded on miftaken 
principles, and as,highly pernicious, | | 2 

Art. XIII, Phe Student’s Vade Uecum.' Containing’ an’ Actouny 
Ee ¢ Knowledge and its general Divifion, &e. Se. With Direttion 
_, how to proceed in the Study of each Branch of Learning, “and‘an 








Account of the proper Books to be read tipon each Subjedt.' ¥ y 


William Smith, M.D. 8vo. 438. ’ Oweh. 1770. ~* 
1TH, whatever cafe and expedition, it may be thought, 
\ the tafk of damnatory criticifn may. be performed, we 
are neverthelefs obliged to confefs:that there are authors. in the 
world, who are poflefled of fuch an uncommon fpeed and.ala- 
crity in tranfgrefling, that we find it.extremely difficult to keep 
pace with them in the neceflary tafk.of condemning their pro- 
ductions. In the foremoft ranks of this hafty and prolific tribe 
of literary culprits, ‘{tands the Author of the prefent performance, 
Even while we were animadverting on his Treatife on the Nor 
an advertifement printed at the end of it was continually ftaring 
us in, the face, informing us that, his New and General Syflem 
of Phyfic was then in the prefs. Scarce had we got through the 
ungrateful tafk of pafling a juft and well fupported cenfure upon 
that, woik, which we clofed with fome falutary and well meant 
advice to the Author :—while we were pluming ourfelves on 
the expeclation of the good effects it might produce upon him, 
the public, and ourfelves, our fhort-lived hopes were at. once 
daibed by the fudden and almoft immediate appearance of the 
Student's Vads Alecum. We fhall therefore abftain from offering 
any more of our iil-timed advice to this hafty Writer, who, in 
his rapid courfes to the prefs, has twice already diftanced us, 
and whom we abfolutcly defpair of overtaking a third time. 
His types probably are alicady fet for a new werk ;—and yet, 
fhou'd the brat be of tne jame complexion with its elder. bro- 
thers, we could wifh tne Doétor would give us an opportunity, 
for his and all our fakes, to ftifle the little monfter now in its 
embryo ftate, rather than reduce us hereafter to the hard _necel- 
fity of crufhing it, ifluing, in full maturity, from the prefs. 

In the prefent pertormance, in which the Author, in his 
title, mcdeftly profefies to fupply to his young ftudent, ¢ as 
much as may be, the want of a regular univerfity educates 
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the Doctor undertakes to dire& him in the acquirement of the 
rincipal branches of knowledge, human and divine. And _as 
z|the requilites to this extenfive acquifition cannot poflibly be 
contained within the compafs of a work of this {mall fize, he 

ints out to him the proper books to be read on each tubjeét. 

e firft treats of knowledge in general ; then of hiftory, and of 
philofophy. An account of the inftitution of fociety, and the 
nature of government, and of the heathen idolatry, and its 
analogy to revelation, are given in the two fucceeding chap- 
ws. In the fixth he treats of the different fyfiems of philofo- 
phy, and gives a fhort account of the moft eminent philofophers 
of different ages; who are all, to a man, from Thales and Py- 
thagoras down to Newton, eclipfed * by that light of the age, 
and difpeller of darknefs, the ever great and memorable Mr; 
Hutchinfon.” He terminates the work with a chapter on ma- 
thematics ; but towards the laft page, and not before, he gives 
his ftudent hopes of more laf? words; telling him that he will 
‘fay fomething on fpherical trigonometry, conic fections, aftro~ 
nomy, &c. and metaphyfics,’ in fome future volume or volumes. 
This intimation however does not appear in the title, which 
feems to promife, to the unfufpecting purchafer, the pofleffion of 
a complete and finifhed work. Whether we ought, favourably, 
toconfider this as an accidental omiffion, or rather as a piece 
of author-craft, fimilar to one which we took notice of and re- 
prehended Jaft month *, we fhall not determine; but fhall leave 
the Doétor’s young difciple, who may have already purchafed 
the Student’s Vade Mecum, in full poffeffion of all the comfort, 
or difquiet, whith may arife to him from this aflured profpect 
of a fequel. | 

We cannot help condemning both the plan and the execution 
of this work, which in fome parts of it contains matters 
highly reprehenfible ; in others is ftuffed with the uncouth 
gibberifh of the Hutchinfonians : while the fcanty information 
it contains on other fubjeéts is conveyed in fuch a vague and 
unfatisfaGtory manner, as can conduce very little to the inftruc- 
ton or improvement of his young reader. But we fhall give 
a fhort {pecimen or two on the fubje&ts of government, hiftory, 
and philofophy, from which the Reader may judge for himfelf. 
Hear firft a part of what this excellent Inftruétor fays‘on the fub- 
jet of covernment. 

He tells his young ftudent, who muft doubtlefs form excellent 
Notions of the nature and defign of government under fuch a 
tutor, that kings are in fcripture ftiled gods, ‘ to denote that they 
are not made by men,’ but ¢ derive their power from God alone, 
and confequently not from the people ;’ that they are accord 
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ingly accountable for the ufe of their power ‘ to none but God, 
—and own no fuperior upon earth ;’—* as they are no 
human ordinance or inftitution.” The truth of this doétrine, 
he ais, ¢ is attefted by the joint confent of all unbiaffed learned 
men ;—that both fathers and fchoolmen, laymen and divintes, 
lawyers and poets, fcripture, counc:ls, and canons, the laws 
nature, and eftablifhed laws of this land, the doétrine of the 
church of England, and the teftimony of both univerfities, have 
given their fuffrages for the fame, as grounded upon the moft 
folid reafon, and have declared that refiftance is deftructive of 
all government, the publice peace, and the bands of human fo. 
ciety.’—In fhort, from the days of Noah, who, * being fole 
heir of all the world,’ did, according to the author, * by his 
laft will and teftament,’ eftablifh monarchical dominion, ‘(inde- 
pendent of the election or confent of the people, and without 
entering into capitulation with them) down to the days’ of 
James i and the ¢ royal martyr,’ we fhould be puzzled to find 
fuch a weak and abfurd ftickler (pro virtbus) as our jure diving 
doctor, in fupport of 
The right divine, in kings, of doing wrong. 7 

As no fuch right, however, is at prefent either aflumed o 
acknowledged in this country, we would advife the doétor, for 
more reafons than one, incontinently to fhip himfelf off for thofe 
happy regions where it is affumed at leaft:—to the dominions, 
for inftance, of his fublime highnefs at the Porte, or to thofe of 
another of Noah’s legatees, who keeps his awful court at Me- 
quinez ;—and we heartily wifh him a good voyage, and much 
comfort and fecurity after his landing. : 

In his direétions to his ftudent, with regard to the works 
proper to be confulted by him on the fubject of hiftory, after 
giving a lift of titles of books, fuch as may be found and ‘had 
gratis in almoft any bookfeller’s catalogue, he at laft, in very 
homely phrafe, advifcs the young man, in the lump, * to read 
as many as he can Jay his hands upon:’—in an honeft way,—he 
fhould have added. Some few works indeed the Doétor cha- 
racterifes, and fhews himfelf a2 moft excellent judge of their 
merits. North's examen of the reign of king Charles (1. he recom- 
mends as * a book that merits the higheft praife, and ought to 
be printed ¢ im /etters of geld!’ This is admirable! we cannot 
help beftowing a frefh note of admiration at what the author 
fays of Dr. Robertfon, and of his hiftory of Charles V. At page 
29, he talks of the Dottor’s ¢ artfully taking an opportunity 
egregioufly to impofe on bis ignorant readers.’ He had beforeac- 
cufed him of no lefs a crime than downright literary thievery, 
and to a very capital amount. ¢ The firft volume of this book, 
fays the author, © is fomewhat curious; the other two arg,bor- 
rowed from Voltaire, with whom he has made fo free, as not 
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only to take his account of facts from him, but the moft of his 
obfervations in natural hiltory !'—Without condefcending to 
contravert or even to inquire into the matter of fact, we own 
we Know not whether moft to admire this convicied * arch- 
plagiary’s modefty, or his adroitnefs, in pitching on fo elevated 
a literary character as Dr. Robinfon’s, with a view, no doubt, 
to keep his own fhameful and notorious practices this way in 
countenance. Now for a tafte of his philofophy, and we have 
done. 

Were we to fuppofe our great forefather Adam to revifit the 
earth, and to ftep into Mr. OQwen’s fhop, and take up the 
Student’s Vade Mecum, we cannot help figuring to ourfelves the 
aftonifhment of the old gentleman on finding himfelf there de- 
fcribed as perfeCtly well acquainted with the true or Copernican 
fyftem of the world, and poffefled of an Orrery, compared with 
which all your modern orreries and planetariums are mere 
baubles. © The whole univerfe,’ fays the Doétor, ‘ was too 
large a field for a folitary creature to range in queit of know- 
ledge ;-— therefore paradife was fo planted from the center to the 
circumference, as to reprefent the motions, courfes, diftances, 
&c, in the heavens, by way of plan of the celeftial {yitem in 
miniature.’ 

But how, our young ftudent inquires, does the Doétor know all 
this?: Pray, is he the wandering Jew that I have heard my old 
nurfe talk about ?—No, my dear Sir, the wandering Jew mutt 
undoubtedly be a very knowing Being,and has feen a great deal 
of the world; and to be.fure it is along time ago fince he 
firft fet out upon his travels: but he is a man of yefterday with 
regard to thefe very ancient matters. ‘This fuperb orrery was 
gtubbed up long before he commenced traveller, and he knows 
no more, we will be bound to affirm, of the old ground plot 
of paradife, than you or we do. The Doétor muft either have 
got this knowledge by oral tradition from fome more ancient 
wanderer, or furely he muft himfelf have been in the garden of 
Eden foon after the creation, and have walked there along fide 
of Adam and his new bride, (or fenfual companion, as the Do&tor 
fomewhat irreverently terms our great-grandimother) and have 
been a wrapt f{pectator of the paradifiacal trees and bufhes figuring 
inthis planetary dance around them. He gives his teftimony, you 
fee, with all the confidence and explicitnefs of an eye. witnefs. 

This may appear to fome a very bold and extravagant {uppo~ 
fition: but how, in the name of wonder, unlefs he had a phi- 
lofophical tete a tete, or two with Adam himfelf, could he pof- 
fibly know that he was an adept in the Hutchinfonian philofophy, 
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‘See our accounts of his two former works in Vol. xxxix. and 
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and had at his fingers ends all the myfteries of fire, light, and 
fpirit, as he affirms at page 105? 

Newton, the Dodtor owns ‘ difcovered a very pregnant ge. 
nius, and had a wonderful capacity in making calculations ;’ 
but ¢ he placed too much truft in experiments,’ ¢ and expected 
too great difcoveries from his prifm, hole in a window,—pair of 
compafies, &c.’ Accordingly, ‘ taking the wrong /cent, he 
fpent a life of drudgery—in fearch of truth,’ without attaining 
it. He juft faved his credit however, it feems, before he went 
out of the world: for he had got,’ the Doétor tells us, * fome 
knowledge of the three conditions of the air,’ (fire, light, and fpirit 
again!) before his death.—We own we have heard fomewhat 
of the dotage of this exalted genius in the laft period of his life; 
but did not imagine that he ever arrived at fuch a pitch of in- 
fanity as is here imputed to him. 

After this account and thefe fpecimens of this work, we can- 
not imagine any of our Readers fo uninformed, as to ftand in 
need of our giving a formal character of it. Let the youngeft 
and raweft ftudent, who from its title and fize may be tempted 
to purchafe it as an ufeful and cheap compendium of univerfal 
knowledge, only read thefe few pages; and he mutt be igno- 
rant and obftinate indeed, and very uncivil too, by the bye, if 
he does not doff his hat, and make his beft bow to the Monthly 
Reviewers for faving him four fhillings. B. 





Art. XIV. The Hiftory of the Negociations for the Peace concluded 
at Belgrade, September 18, 1739, between the Emperor, Ruffia, 
and the Ottoman Porte, by the Mediation and under the Guarantee 
of France. Shewing the Grounds of the prefent War between the 
Ruffians and the Turks. Tranflated from the French of M. 
L’Abbé Laugier, 8vo. 5s. 3d. boards. Murray. 1770. 

H1S work is valuable, whether we confider the importance 
of its fubject, or the talents of the Author. The Abbé 

Laugier traces to their fource the events he relates; and, while 
he difplays a fuperior eloquence and impartiality, he exercifes a 
political fagacity and penetration, of which few hiftorians have 
furnifhed anexample. Weare not here prefented with meagre 
annals, or an hiftorical fkeleton; the pictures exhibited are full, 
inftructive, and mafterly : and few publications have appeared, 
of late years, which are more intitled to the public approba- 
tion. 

The ingenious Author opens his performance with a very ac+ 
curate delineation of thofe political views, which kindled the 
flame of difcord between the Ruffians and Turks. The arts 
which the latter employed to prevent this war, the different fteps 
which they took towards a negociation, and the reafons which 


inclined them to pacific meafures, are then fully explained. 
When 
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When hoftilities are commenced, the councils of the Ottoman 
miniftry are timid and irrefolute ; and the war is profecuted 
without vigour. Buta {mall glimpfe of profperity, giving the 
Turks a momentary confidence, they pafs from defpondency 
to prefumption. It is not long, however, before they folicit 
the mediation of France; and the courts of Vienna and Pe- 
terfburg accepting .of this mediation, the French ambaflador 
enters into terms with the minifters of the Porte. But the 
Turks, confident or undetermined, according to circumftances, 
difcover the greateft infincerity of conduct; and the negocia- 
tion is broke off. Elated with the fuccefs of their arms, they 
rife in their prétenfions, and they attempt, though incffectually, 
to break the alliance between the courts of Peterfburg and 
Vienna. A fecond negociation is opened, and the grand Vizier 
appoints plenipotentiaries to confer with the French ambafiador. 
Many conferences are held; but nothing is agreed upon. At 
length, the Marquis de Vileneuve, in the quality of ambaflador 
plenipotentiary, has an audience with the Grand Signior. He 
receives inftructions from his own court, and from thofe of 
Vienna and Peterfburg ; he arrives before Belgrade; all diffi- 
culties are got over, anda peace is concluded. 

Befide the great hiftorical objects, which are prefented by our 
hiftorian, he has thrown a confiderable light on the political re- 
lations of the empires which form the communication of Eu- 
rope with Afia. He informs us, that the Turks, who in gene- 
ral are reputed an ignorant people, are acute with regard to their 
interefts, are well inftructed in the views and fyftems of other 
courts, and difcover, in their public conduct, all that refinement 
and policy, which appear in nations whofe genius has received 
the moft favourable cultivation. 

Of the Ruffians, he has given a very advantageous account. 
He defcribes them as purfuing with courage the projects of 
Peter I. in order to add to their power and confideration by 
extending their commerce; as opening, by the Cafpian fea, 
with Perfia and the Mogul, fuch communications, as they al- 
ready poflefs by means of the Baltic, with all the ftares of 
Europe ; and, as endeavouring to find, by the Black Sea, a 
new and more advantageous fource, even to the center of the 
Mediterranean. ‘ To what a height of power, fays he, may 
not this empire one day attain, fhould heaven fend them an- 
other Peter Alexiowitz, joined to a crifis favourable for pufhing 
their defigns !” 

We cannot but remark, to the honour of the Marquis dé Vil- 
leneuve, who bore a principal fhare in the tranfa@tions which 
are recorded in this hiftory, that he aéted the part of a moft 
e: negociator. He had the art to conciliate the efteem of a 
nation, whofe prejudices are very oppofite to the manners of 
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Europe; and though the revolutions of the Turkith govetita 
ment fubjected him to the neceflity of negociating with fevera] 
Viziers, whofe genius, character, and views, were extremely 
different, he yet acquitted himfelf with a capacity which gave 


equal fatisfaction to all. 
In brief, we may fafely pronounce, that the work before us 


is a model of hiftorical compofition; and that it muft be 
ranked with thofe rare and valuable produCtions which will 


defcend to pofterity. St. 


a 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


For AUGUST, 1770. 


DRAMATIC. 

Art. 15. 4 Word to the Wife; a Comedy. By Hugh Kelly, Au. 
thor of Falfe Delicacy. vo. 5s. Dodfley, &. 1770 © 
HIS comedy ftands as a memorial of an attempt to reftrain 

the prefs, contrary to the eftablithed laws of this country, by 

a party who pretend to be the champions of Liberty, who have ufed 

the prefs, of rather abufed it, with a licence beyond al! example, 

and who would clamour againft a reftraint of it by law as the mof 
pernicious meafure which the moft pernicious minifter could adopt. 

It is now publithed by fubfcription, becaufe it was driven from thd 
flage without being heard: the pretence was that Mr. Kelly, who 
managed a news-paper called the Public Ledger, had inferted in that 
paper, eflays and paragraphs in favour of government, written by 
himfelf; had refufed to infert any that were written againft it by 
others; and that in confideration of this fervice he had a penfion from 
the crown. 

Admitting this charge to be true, the preventing the exhibition 
of the Author’s play, and arbitrarily depriving him of the reward of 
his labour, was an act as injurious, tyrannical, and oppreflive, as 
any that marks the flavery of the wretched inhabitants of Fez and 
Morocco, with this aggravation, that in Fez and Morocco fuch atts 
are confonant to the laws of government, and that here they are not 
lefs an infult upon the ftate than an injury to the fubject. 

The common definition of a Freeman is, a man fubjett only to 
known and eftablifhed laws, and not liable to be punithed in his 
perfon or eftate by refentment or caprice : thofe who deprived Mr. 
Kelly of five or fix hundred pounds, the probable profit of his plays 
without pretending that he had broken any known or eftablithed 
Jaw, did not treat him as a freeman; and whatever may be their pre- 
tences it is manifeft that they act upon flavifh principles. 

But Mr. Kelly abfolutely denies the charge. For the falfehood of 
one part of it he appeals to the very news-paper itfelf upon which it 
is founded. In this paper, he fays, many pieces will appear on 
both fides of the queition ; alfo an exprefs declaration, that it fhould 
ever be open to all parties, as far as their pieces fhould neither be 
too dangerous, nor too abfurd for the prefs; and a call upon © 
advocates of Mr, Wilkes to favour it with produ@tions in his defence. 

To 
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T'o the other part of the charge he anfwers, that what he has 
written in behalf of government is from conviction ; and he declares 
that he never folicited or received a fingle fhilling, either as a 
reward for any fervice, or a compenfation for that bread which-he 
and his family have loit in its defence. 

After this account of the motives from which ‘ A Word to the 
Wife,’ was driven from the ftage, it is fcarce neceffary to fay that it 
is not, in any degree, a political performance : it is written with an 
experimental knowledge of the ftage, and abounds with turns and 
fituations which pleafe in the reprefentation, where only they can 
have their full effect, much more than in the clofet. It has géne- 
rally been fuppofed that a multiplicity of incidents, varied without 
inconfiftency, and complicated without confufion, probable, however 
uncommon, and exciting both intereft and curiofity, require very 
little farther knowledge or art to be made a good play: but this is 
rather the excellence of a novel than a drama: a play may produce 
the greateft effect in reprefentation, without including a ftory that 
would pleafé as a narrative; without a rigorous degree of probabi- 
lity, or brilliant fallies of wit: its fuccefs will depend rather upon 
the fcenes themfelves, than the art with which they are introduced 
or connected ; upon contraft of character, miftakes among the cha- 
racters, fituations of ferious or ridiculous diftrefs, and the general 
ftrain of the dialogue whether tragedy or comedy. ‘ A Word to the 
Wife,’ examined by this rule, will be found to have confiderable 
merit; at the fame time that it inculcates not only honefty but ho- 
nour, and affords a leffon to young people equally ufeful and 


ftriking. Ha ‘ 

Art. tS. The Lame Lever; a Comedy. In three A&s. As it is 
performed at the Theatre Royal in the Hay Market. By Samuel 
Foote, Efq; 8vo. 18. 6d. Elmiley, &c. 1770. 

Two or three fummers ago this Son of Drollery diverted himfelf 
and the public at the expence of the learned body of Warwick-Lane. 
The gentlemen of the long robe now furnifh their fhare of the enter- 
tainment.—When Foote bids us laugh, it is impoflible for us to keep 
our mufcles. : 

Art. 17. The Magic Girdle; a Burletta. ‘Taken from the 
French of M. Rouffeau. Set to Mufic by Mr. Barthelemon, and 
performed at Marybone Gardens. 4to. 1s. Becket. 

This might be very entertaining at Marybone Gardens; but it 
feems to us rather infipid in Grubltreet, where it has not the advan- 
tage of Mr. Barthelemon’s mufic. 

NoveEtLs. 

Art.18. The Life, Adventures, Intrigues and Amours of the cele- 
brated Femmy Twitcher. Exhibiting many ftriking proofs to what 
Bafeneis the human Heart is capable of defcending. The Whole 
Senels compiled from authentic Materials. 8vo. 2s, Pamphlet. 

rough, 

It is needlefs to inform our Readers who is the noble Peer here 
meant by Femmy Twitcher, or by what unpopular means he unfor- 
tunately acquired this ignoble nick-name. Every news-paper is 
a crammed with thefe witticifms on our Great folk, and they are 

ndifguifedly exprefled, according to the brazen-faced fafhion of 
L4 the 
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the times, that the dulleft reader underftands them, without comment 
or gloffary. 

The Memoirs here pretended to be given, from £ authentic mate. 
rials,” of this ralze of quality *, have all the mof unqueftionable ap- 
pearance of fi@ion, the mere inventions of fome hackney adventure- 
maker ; and a very dull one into the bargain. 

Art. 19. Conjlantia; or, the Diftreffed Friend. 12mo. 3s, 
Johnfton. 1770. 

This Novel merits fome diftin@tion from the common performances 
of the kind, of which the prefs is fo prolific. It would be no eafy 
matter for any writer to tella ftory in fo few words, which would 
keep the Reader’s attention more awake, or more furprize him with 
unexpected incidents. In brief, though this romance is comprized 
in ome volume, it is ful! of bufinefs; and, in other hands than thofe 
of Simon Standifh, the profeffed compiler, might, with eafe, have 
been fpun into fouwr,x—The fentiments it contains are chafte and 
Jaudable; efpeciallv thofe of the worthy old clergyman, who is one 
of the principal characters. 

After faying fo much in favour of Conftantia (which, from us, 
wko are fo repeatedly furfeited with Novels, will be confidered as no 
{mall compliment) it muft be remarked, that the ftory of Conftantia’s 
parentage and birth exceeds all probability, in an inftance where 
nothing lefs than pofitive faét could warrant the relation, Her 
grandfather, Count Lacey, being in the French fervice, took an 
officer prifoner at the battle of Dettingen, who converted Lacey’s 
daughter from Popery, and married her. For this apoftacy the 
whole family is apprehended, and cruelly ufed. Lacey, however, 
on account of his fervices, obtains his enlargement, while the young 
couple, perfifting in the Proteftant faith, are burnt at Paris, (an un- 
Jikely place for fo recent an inftance of cruelty) and their afhes are 
thrown into the Seine, 

Simon Standifh is probably indebted to Fox, the old martyrologift, 
for the hint of Conftantia’s being born at the ftake, while her mother 
was in the agonies of death. ‘The circumftance is /becking in Fox; 
it is alfo ab/urd in the Novel:—and the Author might, with almoft 
equal appearance of probability, have told us that within thefe 30 
years two perfons were burnt at Smithjield for herefy, as at Paris. oy, 
Art. 20. Lhe Adventures of a Bank Note. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5% 

fewed. Davies. 

Some parts of this work are very laughable, others are licentious ; 
and the whole, as the good old Baxter would have faid, fhews that 
the Writer has more genius than grace. 

POETICAL. 
Art. 21. Poems and Tranflations, by a young Gentleman of Ox- 
ford. 4to. 2s. Robinfon and Roberts. 1770. 

This colleétion contains an [mitation of the laft Chorus of the fe- 
cond Act of Seneca’s Troades: an Elegy, defcribing an Evening in 
the Country as an Emblem of Life: an Ode, deferibing the Spring; 
and comparing the fucceflive periods of Life to the Seafons of the 
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* Who, this Author fays, ‘ Lives, A MONUMENT OF SUPEQgOR 
ABILITIES, PROSTITUTED TO THE WORST OF PURPOSES.’ 
Year; 
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Year: an Iinitation of the 22d Ode of the ift Book of Horace: the 
Snake and the Worm, a Fable, illuftrating the Fallacy of apparent 
Profperity : an Imitation of the 3d and 25th Odes of Anacreon: an 
Imitation of the 14th Ode of the fecond Book of Horace, and of his 
fecond Epiftle. ; 

In thefe pieces there is not much to cenfure, but unfortunately 
there 1s nothing to commend: the verfification is rather above me- 
‘diocrity, but all other chara€teriftics of poetry are wanting, except 
fome feeble reflections of imagery and fentiment that have been 
tranfmitted from one writer of verfes to another, ever fince verfes 
have been written. 

The following verfes, which begin the Imitation of the Chorus, 
are extracted as a {pecimen: 

‘ Say, from the yawning grave, where Darknefs dwells, 
Do wand’ring ghofts defert their hallow’d cells ; 
Stalk o’er the tombs, or thro’ the cloifters fteal, 
When midnight bells refound a difmal peal ? 

Or is’t a fable artfully defign’d, 

To fhed its horrors on the guilty mind ? 

When the fad wife has clos’d the languid eyes, 
And with our hopes the fleeting fpirit flies ; 

When fated man his tranfient courfe has run, 

And feels no more the ever-genial fun ; , 
Say, what avails the compaf{s of the tomb, 

If fhiv’ring ghofts thus haunt the murky gloom ? 
Or are our cares abforb’d in friendly death, 

And with each forrow flits the parting breath ; 

Or fhudd’ring plac’d on Death’s tremendous fhore, 
Leap into nothing, and exift no more? 

Where’er bright Phoebus beams his fulgent ray, 
And grants a longer or a fhorter day ; 

Where’er old Ocean’s foaming billows roar, 

And rufh impetuous on the yielding fhore ; 

His iron power unfeeling Time difplays, 

And feems to lengthen, though he crops our days,’ 

Of thefe verfes the firft two are defective in ‘conftru€tion. ‘ Do 
wandering ghofts defert their cells from the grave?’ is a flrange 
queftion. © We think the fourth verfe inaccurate, becaufe though 
bells may /ound a peal, a peal can be re/ounded only by fomething 
elfe: bells may refound, and a peal may refound, but bells cannot 
refound a peal. 

The 14th verfe 

_* And with each forrow flits the parting breath ?” 
we think does not convey the Author’s fenfe, which we fuppofe to be 
And flits each forrow with the parting breath ? 
The queftion is not whether the parting breath, like more laff words, 
fits with every forrow, but whether all our forrows pafs away with 
our Jaft breath. 
The verb /eap, which begins the 16th verfe, has no nominative 


cafe.—But we ihall not multiply critical remarks on a performance 


Which cannot juttify the labour. H 
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Art. 22. The Female Advocate; a Poem. By W.Woty. 4to, 


2s. Flexney. 1770. 

Ned Ward once waited on the Earl of Oxford with an encomium, 
npon which his Lordfhip expoftulated with him in a very pathetic 
manner : ‘* Good Mr. Ward, what have I done that you fhould ufe 
me thus ?”” ** How, my Lord, how ?—Have I abufed your Lordfhip >” 
«¢ No, but you have praifed me, and that is worfe.’ 


Art. 23. 4 Collection of Poems. In four Volumes. By feveral 


Hands. Vols. Hil. andIV. 8vo. 6s. fewed. Pearch. 

In our Catalogue for September 1768, we inferted the two pre- 
ceding volumes of this collection. What was faid of them may be 
faid of thefe, and with the ftricteft regard to truth. 

Art. 24. An Elegiac Poem on the Death of William Beckford, 

Efq; late Lord-Mayor of the City of London. 8vo. 6d. Swan. 

Elkanah Settle, the city poet of the lait age, rifen from the grave 
to deplore the uatimely peaTH of the o/d immortat * Lord-Mayor of 
London. 

Come fhed the tear, come heave the mournful figh ! 
Ah! why, ye Gods! fhould Wittiam BeckForp die? 
Anon. 
MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 25. 4 Plan of an Englifh Grammar-School Education. With 
an introductory Inquiry, whether by the Englifh Language alone, 
without the Embarraffment of Latin and Greek, the Britifh Youth 
in general cannot be thoroughly accomplifhed in every Part of 
ufefal and polite Literature, and qualified to make a more early, 
advantageous and elegant Figure in Life. Addreffed to the ferious 
Confideration of every feniible Parent and Teacher in Great 
Britain. By James Buchanan. 1z2mo. 1s. Dilly. 1770, 
That the general cuftom of forcing children on the ftudy of the 

Latin grammar, as foon as they can read, and before they underftand, 

Englifh, tends to cramp their natural powers, and furnifh them with 

a knowledge which moft of them having no ufe for, forget in much 

lefs time than they gained it, will be eafily granted as a known truth; 

but will this concefion juftify the extenfive principle inculcated in the 
title-page of this performance? Indeed, when Mr. Buchanan has fo 
far reformed polite education, as to free it from the embarraffment of 
the learned languages, he may then maintain that Britifh youth in 
general can be thoroughly accomplifbed in every part of ufeful and 
polite literature, by the mere knowledge of their mother tongue: unti 
this is effected, however, his inquiry may be fufficiently refolved by’ 

fhort negative. 7 
- Ancient literature, as he obferves, is mere lumber in the heads of 

tradefmen and mechanics, as fuch ; and by the lofs of time in acquit- 

ing it, keeps more ufeful knowledge out: but what are we to infer 
from the following interrogatories ? 


— 


* The words, thus emphatically printed, are not in the Elegy; 
but are here introduced as a general reprehenfion of thofe lamentable 
poems and fermons which abfurdly bewail the natural death of an 
old man. + ‘ e ‘ 
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¢ Let us afk, in what language do the Peers and Commons affembled 


tn parliament ferve their King and country? Do they harangue of 
debate in Latin? Do our divines pray, preach, or inftruct in Latin? 
Do our lawyers plead in Latin? Do our merchants keep their books, 
or write their Jetters in Latin? No, far from it. It is in Englith the 
nobility and gentry defend their country, and ferve their Prince in 
arliament 5 in Englifh the divines initruct, the lawyers plead, and all 
ranks of people write their letters, and tranfact all their affairs.’ 

This is very true, and what then? As it appears thus far, the 
learned languages are as ufelefs to all thefe ranks of life as to barbers 
and fhoemakers ! It would be a droll circumftance fhould we conceive 
the next generation to be poffeffed of tranflations made by their 
anceftors, and be fo totally dependent on them, as to lofe fight of the 
originals ! Happily for the future reputation of our country, we are 
relieved from this ridiculovs apprehenfion by the concluding fentence 
of the work ; in which Mr. B. clofes with Mr. Locke in faying, 
‘that Latin and Greek ought to be the ftudy of every gentleman, as, 
from long eitablifhed cuttom, 4e who is a ftranger to them, canuot be 
faid to bave a liberal education, or a place among the learned.’ Here 
we have the inquiry mentioned in the title, refolved in a few words; 
butthen it fubverts both tenor and purport of the inquiry as carried 
on in the introduction to the plan: and from the manner of ftating 
itin the title, it can fcarcely be imagined that the Author intended 
it fhould terminate in the negative. 

As for the plan itielf, which might be fuppofed to recommend 
acourfe of Engiith claffics to direct the ftudies of youth in acquiring 
a pure knowledce of language and ftyle; it being merely a traét on 
the rules of proiody and elocution, which aré commonly treated of in 
all grammars, there is, fo far, little to obferve on it; the rules being 
often profeffedly and much oftner materially, taken almoft verbatim 
from Sheridan and other writers, particularly from Mafon’s little 


ingenious pamphlet on elocution. . Pil 
Art, 26. The Life and Adventures of Mademoifelle de la Sarre. 


Containing a great many Incidents prefumed to be new, as not 

occurring in the common Courfe of Life; by Thomas Crowley, 

af. 1zmo. 28. 6d. fewed. Rotterdam, printed -by Stephen 

Hebert. 1751. Lately imported and advertifed by E. Johnfon, 
in Ave Mary Lane. 

Whether Thomas Crowley, Efq; was the original author of this 
work, which we apprehend was firit publifhed in the French lan- 
guage, or whether he is only the tranflator of it into Englith, 
we cannot determine. ‘The preface informs us, that ‘ whoever 
has alaydable ambition to acquire more than a competent knowledge 
bf the fecret but fure means made ufe of by Providence in ac- 
complifhing its vat defigns, will (by mature reflection) find in the 
fequel of this treatife wherewithal to gratify his curiofity.’ The Au- 

or intimates great objections which he had againft this publication ; 
however, he fays, * being at laft importuned by a judicious and warm 

end, not to refufe communicating to the right-judging wasld, 
What the rafh and cenforious one may condemn,—I gave into his 
Kay ofghinking, and thereupon refolved to publish the following ac- 
count, 
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count, which fhall be fet off with all its circumftances, to the bef of 
my knowledge and remembrance.’ 

The ftory is not told in the moft elegant language, nor is the work 
the moft accurately printed ; but it contains an account of a very ex. 
traordinary lady, a native of Provence, whofe uncommon genius and 
improvements acquired great refpect and efteem, and at length ad. 
vanced her to a ftation much beyond that which her birth and fortune 
feemed to give her reafon to hope for. We are not prefented with q 
‘great variety of incidents, or very interefting particulars, nor is the 
relation fet off in the agreeable manner with which many of our ap. 
wels are written, but it appears probable that this is a frue account: 
—although the philofophical, moral, and religious reafonings and 
ebfervations which are here coileéted are far fuperior to what can be 
generally expected from young ladies in any rank of life. 

Her parents, we are told, were bleft with a decent fufficiency of 
worldly riches, and by refufing to comply with the boundlefs de. 
mands of luxury had it always in their power to beftow, in the mof 
bountiful manner, a liberal education on theirchildren. At the clofe 
of her twelfth year, it is faid, Mademoifelle de Ja Sarre was initiated 
into metaphyfics and natural philofophy: her ideas, it is added, 
were io diftinét, and the method fhe obferved in linking them fo ac. 
curately nice, that the academy of Marfeilles, as fhe entered upon 
her fifteenth year, ftiled her, (we do not admire our Aathor’s phrafe) 
the clean, clear thinker. 'To prove her claim to this title, great part 
of the book 1s taken up with feveral letters, on Providence, on the 
reafonablenefs of a future life, and on various other fubjects ; written 
to the late 444é de Fontaine, * who by his witty licentioufnefs, and 
unwieldy bulk, gave the world full room to believe, that he was 
deeply immerfed in materialifm.’ 

Thefe little effays, though they have fome peculiarities, are not 
enthufiaftic, but are written with modefty and learning, with good 
fee and piety; they are particularly ftriking as coming from the 
pen to which they are afcribed, and may contribute to the entertain- 
ment and improvement of thofe who can relifh fuch kind of fubjets. 
The other parts of the book have nothing very remarkable, any far- 
ther than as it will afford pleafure to every generous.and benevolent 
mind to fee great worth and merit rewarded in the prefent life. 

Madame de la Sarre was happily married to the Marquis de Rouge- 
mont, and died in 1746, at the age of 35 ; fhe left behind her three 
fons and four daughters. 1, 
Art. 27. An Addre/s to the twelve Judges of England, in bebalf of 

infolvent Debtors; to which is added, An Invitation to infolvent 

Debtors, and a Hint to Gentlemen eminent in the Law. 8vo. 1% 

Wilkie. 1770. 

There is a great deal of humanity difplayed in this pamphlet, but 
the arguments and the reafoning employed in it, are without force, 
and proceed on chimerical principles. If the methods it faggefts m 
‘order to remedy the evils complained of were to have place, ail trade 
would be at an-end; for all credit would ceafe, and an inlet would 
be opened to the groffeft frauds and chicanery, 
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when we furvey the filth and the horrors of a prifon, we are moved 
with a tender fympathy for its unfortunate inhabitants ; but when we 
onfider the public utility, we acknowledge the juitice of their fate. 
‘A men, we pity them ; as the members of a community, we fhould 
ol with to remove the reftraints of their condition. In what the Au- 
thor obferves concerning the treatment which they meet with while 
under confinement, and the impofitions to which they are fubjected, 
there may be fome truth; and it is an object worthy the attention of 
the judges of England. bes €. 
Art. 28. Zhe New Prefent State of Great Britain. 8vo. 

6s. bound. Almon. 1770. 

There is nothing of any importance in this publication, but what 
has already been communicated to the public by better writers. After. 
what Camden, Chauncy, Dugdale, Plot, and other authors of emi- 
nence have written concerning the counties of England, and after 
what Sir Henry Spelman, Mr. Selden, Baron Gilbert, and Dr. Black- 
fone, have obferved concerning its conftitution and its laws, there 
was little neceflity that Ais writer fhould treat of thefe fubjects. If 
he had been able to abridge with judgment the remarks of thefe great 
men; his compilation might have been of fome ufe. But as it ftands 
at prefent, it can an{wer no valuable intention. 

It is with regret we obferve, that in the courfe of our periodical 
labours, we muft fubmit to perufe fo many performances of this 
clafs. Literature, in the prefent age, feems to be reduced to a 
manufacture ; and while the labourer, in this department, regards 
only the pecuniary recompence he is to acquire, books multiply, with- 
out ferving the patroes of information or tafte. That paifion for 
fame, which infpired the authors of antiquity, and which made 
Montefquieu beftow twenty years on the /pirit of laws, feems, in a 
great meafure, to be loft. Hence it is that we have treatifes on the 
iate and conftitution of Great Britain, that have no merit to re- 
commend them, fyftems of hufhandry, by thofe who have feldom, 
if ever, feen a plough, and differtations on points of philofophy, by 
men who never. looked into Locke, or into Hume. St. 
Art. 29. An Apology for the Condué? of Lady Grofvenor, Addreffed 

to the Ladies. Svo. 1s. ‘Thompfon. 

Meanly as the world may think of lady G. no one, we believe, 
will fuppofe that fhe could poflibly have authorifed this abfurd and 
impudent apology for her conduct. But there are wretched fcribblers 
who, to earn a fhilling, would not fcruple to apologize for every hu- 
man crime that hath been committed, from the murder of Abel, 
down to the laft burglary recorded in the annals of Bow-ftreet. 

Att. 30. Remarks on the Trial in the Court of King’s-Bench, 
wherein the Right Honourable Lord Grofvenor was Plaintiff, and 
his R. H. the D—e of C d Defendant, for unneceffary Com- 
munication with the Plaintiff’s Lady. By Thomas Grayhurft, of 

. the Middle Temple, Efg; 8vo. 1s. Anderfon. 

Mr. Grayhurft, if this be the Author’s real name, or Mr. Grub- 
fireet, it matters not which, (but the laft feems to be the moft proper 
name) maintains, with the above apologilt, that lady G. is a very in- 
noceny lady ; that ‘ the illiberal treatment his R. H. has endured 
#pon this occafion, is unmerited, and that damages are brought in 
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againft him without damages received’—by lord Grofvenor, we 

fuppofe he means; if he means any thing /erioufly, which may be 

juftly queftioned by every one who obferves the catch-penny print he 
has prefixed to thefe very fagacious remarks. 

Art. 31. The genuine Trial between the R. H. George Onflow, 

 Efg; and the Rev. Mr. John Horne, at Guildford, Aug i, irro, 
be.ore Lord Mansfield, for printing two libels againit, and {peak. 
sea words of Geo. Onilow, Eiq; one of the reprefen- 

' s for the county of Surry. Together with the libels, and al! 

the letters that paffed relative to this affair. ‘Taken in fhort-hand, 

8vo. 1s. Walliams. 

_ ‘This is the fecond trial had upon the above-mentioned occafion ; 

for the firft, fee Review for May laft, p. 409. The jury have now 

ay the plaintiff 400 I. damages. 

rt. 32, The Farmer's Queries and Refolutions concerning the Game, 

Written in the fecond Year of the Affociation for preferving the 

Game: but never before publifhed. 4to. 6d. Ipfwich, printed 

and fold by Longman, &c. in London. 

The game laws, and the affociation in fupport of them, are here 
attacked by the farmers, both ferioufly and with ridicule, The ridi- 
cule feems to be well pointed, and the ferious arguments appear to be 
jultly founded. 

Art. 33. 4 Survey of the Briti/h Cufloms; containing the Rates 
of Merchandice as eftablifhed by 12 Car. II. c. 4. 11 Geo. I. ¢.'7, 
and other Statutes; with Tables of the net Duties, Drawbacks, 
Bounties, &c. payable thereon, under all Circumftances of Jm- 
portation and Exportation. Alfo a diftin& and prattical Ac- 
count of the feveral Pranches of the Revenue called Cuftoms, 
With an Appendix, containing an Abftract of all the Laws now in 
force relative to the Cuftoms. The whole continued to the end of 
the feflion of g Geo. JI, By Samuel Baldwin, of the Cuftom- 
houfe, London. 4to. 10s. 6d, boards, Nourfe. 1770. 

e continual! alterations to which the laws relating to trade are 
fubjet, prevent, as Mr. Baldwin hints, any furvey of the cuftoms 
from being long intitled to the repute of a complete fyftem of the du- 
ties and regulations of merchandice. In this view it is that he offers 
the prefent work as an amendment of preceding writers on this com- 

licated fubject, particularly Saxby, whofe book appeared in 1757*. 

Though he profeffes that he at the fame time took the opportunity by 
enlarging his page to a quarto fize, to improve the difpofition of the 
Various articles under the cuftoms, fo as to render the whole more 
clear and perfpicuous to view. But as Mr. Baldwin feems aware of the 
flu€tuating nature of the cuftoms, he might perhaps have prolonged 
the time of being difcarded in his turn, as he expreffes it, had he polte 
poned the publication of his laborious work, until he faw the termi- 
nation of our American difputes; as the cuftoms lately eftablithed 
there, may be éxpceéted in a fhort time to undergo mateérial alterae 
tion ; this however affects but a fmall part of the fubjeé. : 


—_e 





tale , — 


* See Review, Vol, xvii. p. 139. e 
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Nothing further need be faid of a performance confifting merely of 
extracts and abftratts of the ftatutes difpofed in tables, the cone 
of which muft be determined by experience. ' . 
Art. 34+ Thoughts upon feveral interefling Subjects, viz. On the 

Exportation of, and Bounty upon Corn, on the high Price of Pro- 

yifions, on Manufactures, Commerce, &c. Being a full Anfwer 

to a Pamphlet lately publifhed, intitled * The Expediency of a free 

Exportation of Corn at this Time, &c. In which it is proved the 

Faéts advanced by the Author are falfified, and his Conclufions er- 

roneous and falfe. With a Poftfcript containing fome Remarks on 

the Bounty on Checks, printed Linens, and Cottons, &c. and on 

Bounties in general, By Mr. Wimpey. 8vo. 1s. Crowder, &c. 

Great writers, like great talkers, are very liable to inconfiftency, 
and to be deteéted by any who think it worth their attention to watch 
their progrefs. Mr. Wimpey, though he thinks lefs favourably of the 
bounty on exported corn than we have hitherto done ; appears to be 
converfant in the fubjeéts which employ his thoughts in the animad- 
verfions on the traét mentioned in the above title. We have fo freely 
given our fentiments on this contefted point, the bounty, when it has 
come before us, that we fhall decline entering on it again, though fo 
far as concerns that fubjeG, we think Mr. W.’s opinion might admit 
of fome ftrictures: but the controverfy is between Mr. Wimpey and 
Mr. Young, and to their decifion we leave it. q 
Art. 35. 4 Second + Letter to the Monthly Reviewers on the Subje& 

of Agur’s Prayer, with an Epiftle Dedicatory to the whole Body of the 

Clergy of England, efpecially thofe of the Metropolis, and an Admont- 

tory Preface to the Readers of every Denomination of Chriftians. 8vo, 

6d. Cooke. 

Little can be learnt from this performance except that the Author 
isangry. The caufe of this anger we muft indeed take to ourfelves, 
but with as little contrition as it we had deteéted a man firft in pute 
ting off bad money, and then coming in difguife to vouch for its 

nefs, - 

This Author wrote fome verfes called ‘*‘ Ambition, an Epiftle to 
Paoli ;” we faid the verfes were bad: fee vol. xl. p. 339. He then 
wrote a panegyric upon his own verfes, and abufed us for our cen- 
fure, at the fame time declaring that he had no conneétion with the 
Author of them. We detetted him ‘in this defpicable artifice, tracing 
him in his panegyrick on his verfes, by the fame nonfenfe for which 
we had condemned them: fee vol. xli. p. 152. He took occafion 
alfo to cenfure us for fome obfervations on Agur’s Prayer, which we 
accidentally introduced in our account of fome poems written by a 
bookfeller at Gloucefter ; we exhibited his own words, and fubmitted 
It to our Readers whether they did not contain a mixture of blaf- 
phemy and nonfenfe. Thefe to be fure are dreadful provocations, 
and he is now probably crying out with Jonah, ** I do well to be 
angry.” We will not fay with the patriarch, ‘* Curfed be his anger 
for it is cruel,” but rather pitied be his anger for it is foolith. He 
feems indeed to be confcious himfelf that it is impotent :. for havin: 
figmatifed the Reviewers as Deifts, he excites the whole body of the 





eview, Vol. xlii, p. 232. 


t For the Firf Letter, fee Review, Auguft, 1765. 
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clergy to attempt their deftruétion, not fo much for the honour and 
interefts of religion, for he feems to think thofe motives not fufficient,, 
ag tgf preferve their emoluments, which he fays, whether religion be 
a fable or reality, muft ftand or fali with it. Crufh then the Re. 
viewers, as Deifts, gentlemen of the cloth, even though you yourfelyes 
fhould be Deifts, that you may continue to have tythes of all, and 
that the Author and Encomiait of the Epiftle to Paoli may be re- 
venged. Such is the prayer of this good man, and a moft fenfible 
and charitable prayer it is. We apprehend however, with great fub. 
miffion, that not to appropriate the prayer of Agur, is no morea 
juft ground for the charge of Deifm, than not to appropriate the 
lab of David when he imprecates blindnefs and baldnefs, hunger 
and nakednefs, famine and the f{word, upon his enemies and their 
children. We have faid that a good man will deprecate poverty 
rather becaufe it would render his benevolence impotent, than his 
corrupt propeniities fafe; and that ‘* give me-riches” is, in the | 
mouth of a good man, a good prayer, becaufe it afks power to 
practife a cardinal and chrijtian virtue, the giving alms, to which 
we are exhorted by him who has faid it is more bleffed to give than 
to receive. In confequence of thefe fentiments he imputes to us an 
addrefs to the Supreme Being in the higheft degree impious and ab- 
fard, and then charges us with blafphemy. He reprefents us as 
praying in thefe terms: ‘‘ I befeech thee do not give me poverty, 
for then I foall be only laughed at; nor yet a mere mediocrity, for 
that will be no better than my daily bread,—a petition hardly fit for a 
dormoufe—But give me riches in abundance, and then, though I 
frould deferve to é: hanged, every body will pull off their hats; ¥ thall 
bave all I want in this world, and be treated like a gentleman in the 
next.” We fay poverty may well be deprecated as a want of power to 
do good: he makes us deprecate poverty that we may mot incur Cone 
tempt : we fay riches may well be afked as an ability to confer bap- 
pine/s upon others ; he makes us pray for riches as a means of Ju 
Jelfife gvatifications as will make us deferve to be hanged. We fay that 
fuch treatment can proceed only from folly or from malice, and we 
appeal to all mankind for the truth of our affertion. i 
It has been obferved that, by quoting only part of a fentence, ‘an © 
infpired writer may be reprefented as the preacher of Atheifm. 
** ‘The fool hath faid in his heart there is no God.” So fays David; 
but fuch a quoter as the Letter-writer, by taking only the laft part 
of the text, may make David fay, ‘* there is no God.” We have 
faid, ‘‘ it is nor /e/s abjurd to fuppofe parfon and harlot to be fyno- 
nimous terms, than harlot and fidler: upon which, fays our worthy 
and ingenious Author, ‘* if, in the exquifite language of thefe mo- 
dels of critical politencfs and elegancy, a parfin and a harlot are 
Synonimous, fo likewife are the Reviewers and an Infidel.” It muf 
however be remarked, that he has not been able to impute to us the 
affertion that the words parfon and harlot are fynonimous, merely by 
omitting part of what we faid, and therefore he has falfified what he 
has taken. The words “ a parfon and a harlot are fynonimous,” he 
has marked as a quotation ; but our words are, ‘ fuppofe parfon and 
harlot to de fyaonimous terms. Go thy way, we are not angi but 
grieved, as well for thy tolly as thy fault: vice itfelf fhould oe 
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clude pity, thou haft our compaffion therefore, not only as a dunce 
“% ' 


but as a liar, and fo fare thee well. Ba P oe oe 
Art. 36. 4 Differtation on Rivers a tdes. - Intemde® to de- 
monftrate in general the Effe&t of Bridges, Cuttings, removing of 

Shoals, and Embankments: and to: invettigate in particular the 

Confequences of fuch Works on the River Thames. By Robert 

Erfkine, Engineer. 8vo. 6d.- Wilkie. ) 

A performance well worth the confideration of ali thofe whofe at- 
tention is directed, either by duty or public fpirit, to the means of 
reftoring and preferving the navigation of the Thames. N 

POLt@tPTrca lL : 
Art. 37. Confiderations on the Expediency of admitting Reprefinta- 
tives from the American Colonies into the Britifo Houfe of Commons. 
$vo. 138. White. 

It is propofed in this publication, that about fourfcore commif- 
foners from the colonies fhould be admitted into the Britifh: houfe of 
Commons; to-be chofen annually, to counterbalance the inconve- 
niency of their remote diftance from their conftituents, who by this 
means will have a frequent check over them, that will preferve their 
attention to the interelts of the places for which they ferve: that 
their reprefentative power, to prevent accidents, fhould continue after 
the expiration of the year, until the new commiffion fhould renew 
their power, or new commiffioners arriving fhould fuperfede them: 
and that no law relating to the colonies fhould pafs until one year 
after'the firft reading of the bill. ‘Thefe are the outlines of this plan 
of reprefentation, which is propofed in a difpaflionate fenfible man- 
ner; and could it be digefted into a feafible regular fyitem; fo as 
to obviate the objections arifing from the interpofition of a vaft ocean, 
it egnt happily tend much toward that con/ummation’ which is fo 
devoutly to be awifbed. TORUS ; 
Art. 38. 4n Analyfs of the Thoughts on the Caufe of ‘the prefent 

Difcontents, and of the Obfervations on the fame. 8vo, 13. Ro- 

binfon and Roberts. | 

This Writer charges the Author of the Tuoucuts * with having no 
ee to deftroy the influence, which, in the room of prerogative, is 

uc 


ing the prefent difcontents, becaufe he hopes his friends will 


one day avail themfélves of it. This influence, our Author thinks, 
can only be deftroyed by the independency of parliament; which the 
author of the Thoughts gives up as chimerical, rejecting every 
{cheme which has hitherto been propofed for that purpofe, and 
fuggefting no other. The fecurity of the people he transfers from 
reprefentatives uncorruptly chofen, to a minifter of a’ particular 
party, rank, and conneétions, and intimates that in his party only 
uch a minifter is to be found. 

‘ The People, fays this Writer, have an undoubted right to claim 
and fecure the moft confiderable portion of importance in the ftate, 
without the intervention of men of popular weight and charaéter’: 
their help is really no better than incumbrance and intrufion. The 
managers for government, and the poffeffors of immediate and per- 
fonal favour, are equally to be miftrufted. Thofe who have a con- 
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fideration independent of the court, are entitled to our confidence, 
The. time will come whef&@gt influence, which has‘been long pof- 
feffed as in a fort of mortmatn’and unalienable domain, fhall retury 
again to the great ocean. from whence it arofe, and circulate among 
the people. The true lovers of Liberty will always view in. an-inv}. 
dious light the method of governing by mew of felfifh and corrupt 
principles. Government is now carried on without any concurrence 
on the part of the people: the court willvcontinue to affume the 
unlimited and uncontrouled ufe of its own vaft influence, under the 
fole @gection of its own private favour, according to the Author’s 
inter@fted plan.’ 

He proceeds to afk how the Author can prove ‘* that George If, 
maintained the dignity of his crown, connected with the liberty of 
his people, not only unimpaired, but smproved, for the {pace of thirty. 
three years? We have not yet forgot, fays he, the fyftem of Sir Rp. 
bert Walpole, or the adminifiration of the Galbades. ” He imme: 
diately adds, ‘‘ the Author of the Thoughts has good) reafons to with 
that the influence of the crown may be always employed in fupp 
ing the minifters of tate, and.in carrying on the public. bufinel 
according to their opinions. His feheme is defeated if any party:in- 
tercepts the favour, protection, and confidence.of.the crown in, its 
paflage to the minifters,. and, if it comes between them and their im- 
portance in-parliament: But,if.that-party. is.intended as the fup 
not. the,.controul, of the,admjniftration. which; he.-has. devifed, will 
the King be, more honoured .and aggrandiged, by. the» councils; ofa. 

minifier, than by. the infinuation ofa courueny {24 Tt, i evidents.cone) 
tinues this Author, that. the; {ela intentien; of the Weriter.-of the; 
Thoughts is to,perfuade,the; p¢ople that his pastys aed their meas; 
fures, canjalone afiard us, any; Prolpect of religfba: 9) ¥ 

Author then aks, ‘* What degree of eftimagiqn.in sheincened 
try. Ha the Writer of the ‘Fhoug hté.and his friend s‘obtained before they. 
were put forward into the great truits of theyftate 2, What.pledge aad 
fecurity has the public, that they will not abufe.thofe trusts, if they 
come in .again?. Some men ought to: be afhamed .ta vilify, an, 1M- 
portance, which has begun with office,, and enabled them, to acquitgy 
a fmall fhare in the commercial intereft.of the, kingdom, -in, the,der, 
fpicable. charatter of ftock- jobbers. T fhould like;ta,know what,the, 
shee means. -by the mere, Vulgar, whom he aflects fo mach a 
defpile ?: 

This Author having declared his opinion that no, change ot pone 
can reconcile the ftrength .of government,with the rights of then 
people, fuppofes that this. ftrength would, be eftegiually reftrained by: 
an annual. parliament. The-Auhor of the Thoughgs. has.de¢laxe 
that of all modes of influence a place under, government.is,, the leah, 
difgraceful.; when this paragraph was written, fays the, Analy fra the 
mafk of patriotifm dropped off. 

As to.Mrs Macaulay, this Writer wifhes fhe had,not given to an. 
injured people the appellation, of an enraged populace, and thinks, 
her too,f{paring of her Obfervations on, the baneful,tendency. of the 
Thoughts. This defe& he has endeavoured to fupply ; with what 


fuccele muft be left to the determination of the Reader. i. 
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M-e& DIC AL. 

Art. 39- The London Practice of Phyfic, far the Ufe of Phy/ficians 
and younger Pra@itioners.. Wherein the Definition and Symptoms of 
Difeafes are laid down, and the: prefent Method of Cure. With 
the Dofes of Medicine now given. Alfo an Index ; and a ‘Table 
for computing the Quantity of Purgatives, Opiates, and Mercurials 
in the Compofitions of the Loxdon Difpenfatory. 8vo. 45. Od. 
fewed. Jonnfton, &c. 1769. Dp. 

A tolerably good compilation. 

Art. 40. The Ladies new Difpenfatory, and Family Phyfician. 

1zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon and Payne. 

Calculated to promote quackery among the ladies, and to make 

atients for the phyficians. 

a Sr D. 

Art. 41. The Nature and Extent of the Bufinefs in the Office of 
Pleas in Lincoln’s Inn, both ancient and modern: with the Rules and 
Methods of Pradtice, Preccdents, Reports of Cafes, and other Matters 
in Ufe there; calculated and collected for the Infirufion of Solicitors, 
and others the Suitors in the Law Branch of the Court of Exchequer. 
By Philip Burton, Secondary, and firft Attorney in the faid Office. 
Intwo Volumes. 8vo. Vol.I. 7s. 6d. Worral, &c. 1770. 
This appears to be a very ufeful and neceflary book for all who 

have any bofinefs to tranfa& in the court it relates to, which is as 

much as the nature of this article requires to be faid of it. But be- 
fore we quit the fubjeét, it is impoflible to avoid lamenting, with 
the Author, the want of attention to the records of this court; efpe- 
cially if the fame negligence can be fuppofed to extend to the like 
articles in other departments. Mr. Burton fays—‘ What became of 
the records before Edward the Second’s reign, except the two bundles 
of rolls of the twenty-fecond and twenty-fifth of Edward the rirft, 

Icahn no ways account for; but I hope they will be found among 

fome of the old boxes or preffes, which have been for many years 

pat unfearched and unthought of, among the repofitories in the 
court of Exchequer at Weftmintiter.’ 

Again—‘ The inconveniency of the fituation of the old records of 
the office, I muft own, area difcouragement to the moft induftrious 
refearchers after truth, being in a common paffave leading to the 
court of Exchequer, where there is no defk, no feat, nor tufficient 
light to affift im in fuch enquiries ; and where the locks cannot turn 
with the key, nor the duft be difcharged from the rolls, withoat calling 
in the afliftance of fome diftant {mith and houfewife.’ He elfewhere 
complains, that the hafte the fearchers of thefe rolls make to hurry 
from fo difagreeable a place, occafions thefe records to be left in 
fuch a diforderly manner, that duit, damps, and mice, make fatal 
depredations in them. 

If it could be fuppofed that there are no perfons to whofe cuftody 
and care the records: of public offices were under{tood to be coms 
mitted, it would ‘be’a great grievance that none fuch were appointed $ 
and if there are any juch, it is a much greater grievance that the 
emoluments of their appointments fhould engrofs fo much of their 
time,®as to leave no leifure to attend to the duties of them. N . 
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Borawny. 

Art. 42. Tie Vegetable Syftem. By Dr. Hill. Vol. XVI. Folio, 
Royal Paper. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin, &c. 1770, 
This great work, degen under the highef? aufpices, in 1762, has 
been more than once mentioned in our Review: fee vols. 37, 38, 
and 41. ‘The ingenious and indefatigable Author has continued it 
pretty regularly, at the rate of a volume every fix months, Each 
vere is given as perfect in itfelf; and the whole, which, we are 
infofthed, is now far advanced towards its conclufion, is intended 
to form an hiftory of ‘ the plants of all the earths; with the figures 
of every one of them from nature, and its hutory and defcription,’ 
There are a few fets coloured at feven guineas each volume; and 
twgpther editions are now carrying On, one in 4to. another in 8yo, 
It fsfindeed, a prodigious undertaking ; and the Author may, per- 
‘haps, be juftified in ftyling it ¢ brary of the fcience. 

Reiicious and CoNTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 43. The Proteftant Diffenter’s Anfwer to the Rev. Dr, 
Prieftley’s Free Addrefs on the Subje&t of the Lord’s Supper, upon 
{criptural and rational Principles. With fome occafional Remarks 
on his Letter tg the Rev. Mr. Ven, and on Bithop Hoadley’s Plain 
Account. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Buckland, &c. 

Dr. Pricftley’s Free Addrefs is by much too free for this Writer; 
who feems alio to be no lefs diffatisfied with the freedom of Hoadley’s 
rational and liberal account of the Sacrament. The views of this 
facred inftitution which have been given by fuch writers as Mr. 
Henry, of the laft, or Mr. Ven, of the prefent age, feem far more 
agreeable to this Az/werer, and are, in his opinion, much more con- 
formable to the Scriptures. But though we deem our Proteftant Dif- 
fenter, in fome refpeéts, rather too narrow in his fentiments, on the 
prefent fubje&t, yet we muft obferve in his favour, that in general 
he expreffes himfelf with more candour and decency than is ufual 
with polemical writers ; and fhews himfelf to be-a man of fenfe, as 
well as a ferious Chriftian. 

Art. 44. Additions to the Addrefs to Proteftant Diffenters, on 
the fubje& of the Lord’s Supper, with fome Correétions of it ; and 
a Letter to the Author of the Proteftant Diffenter’s Anfwer to it 
By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. §vo. 1s. Johnfon. 
‘That every man feels more for himfelf than others feel for 

him, is clearly exemplified in this pamphlet. We thought, and 

have faid, in the preceding article, that the Protefant Diffenter has 
fhewn a degree of moderation and temper not very common with 
controvertifts ; yet Dr. P. complains of the unfairnels and difrefpett- 
ful treaunent he hath met from this antagonift ; fome inftances‘of 
which he points out; byt which, to us, who are continually — 
to perufe fo much Billing /gate oratory, appear to be mgre peccadillos. 

The Doétor however has manifefted his good fenfe, as well as can- 

dour, by availing himfelf of whatever he thinks may have been rea- 

fonably urged againft his performance, in order to render it more 
correct and perfect. 
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Art. 45. Diotrephes Re-admonifhed : or, fome Remarks on the 
Second Edition of a Letter from the. Author of Pietas Oxonienfis to 
the Rev. Dr Avams of Shrew/ury.—wherein Dr. Adams, the 
Church of England, and fome Evangelical Doctrines are vindicated 
from the Mifreprefentations of the Letter-writer. By a Parithioner 
of St. Chad’s, and Author of Diotrephes Admenifoed. dvo. 15. 
White, &c. 

In our Review for May laft, we endeavoured to give our readers 
fome idea of this Writers abilities, in refpect of the controverfy in 
which he has engaged hiinfelf. We alfo, in the fame number of our 
work, mentioned the reply of his antagonift, entitled The Admonifher 
admonifoed ; an anfwer to which is given in the prefent publication, 
by way of pof/cript to the Remarks on the fecond edition of a letter,<Se. 
We are unwilling to enter into the particulars of a controverfy, 
which would be apt to wre draw us much farther than our limits 
can allow: to the difguft, perhaps, rather than the edification of the 
majority of our Readers. We fhall therefore only fav, on the prefent 
occafion, that thofe who are defirous of farther information on the 
fabject, will find, in the perufal of this very fenfible pamphlet, ail 
the’ fatisfa€tion that can be expected from a view of one fide of the 
queftion in debate ; the Author having now entered farther into the 
dofrinal points than he had done in his former admonition. 

Art. 46. The firft of a Series of Letters to the Author of Pietas 
Oxonienfis, in Anfwer to his Letter to the Rev. Dr, Adams, 8vo. 
gd. White. 

_ Advertifement prefixed : 

‘ Part of the following letter being printed off, when Diorrephes 
admon:fbed came out; the writer was willing to wait the event of that 
publication, But finding the dorinal parts of the controverfy, either 
wholly overlooked, or but flightly touched in the Admonifber admo- 
monifoed, he thinks there is {till occafion for him to go on with his 
defign, and hopes it may help to promote the end for which he firlt 
undertook it.’ 

The Writer appears to be a perfon of confiderable abilities ; and a 
judicious afferter of the ufe of reafon in matters of religion, and in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. ‘The author of the preceding 
article fpeaks of his production in terms of high approbation. His 
purpofe is to make each of the following points the fubjeét of a fe- 
parate letter, to be addrefled to Pietas Oxonienfis ‘ as occaiion permits, 
and as ourfelves, fays he,or our readers may beable to bear them, 'viz. 

I. On the ufe of reafon in religious enquiries. If. On original 
fin, and free-will. III. On the demerit of fin, and God’s method of 
pardoning and faving finners, IV. On the articles, fubfcriptions, 
&e. &c.—This firft letter of the intended feries is employed on the 
fir of thefe heads. The Writer ferioufly profeffes, and earneftly re- 
commends to his antagonift, moderation, Chriftian meeknefs, and 
decent behaviour, in the profecution of this debate; all which we 


, greatly approve, but are forry to obferve that he has himfelf in fome 


gree violated his own good rule, particularly in a note, p. 11. 
where he ufes feveral phrafes, not very {uitable to the dove-like fpirit 
of Wotherly love, and mutual forbearance, with which he fo laudably 
fets ont, 
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Art. 47. Pietas Salopienfis: Or, an Anfwer to the firft of the 
Series of Letters addrefled to the Author of Piztas Oxemienfis, 
8vo. 1s. Dilly, &e. 

The Writer of the promifed /erres is here treated with no fimall de. 
gree of contempt, by the perfon to whom his tirit letter is addreffed ; 
who fees, indeed, to have thought him icarce worth an anfwer ;— 
however he 4as anfwered him, and that with his ufual acutenefs ang 
{pirit.— Aftonifhing it is that fo able a difquifitor fhould, in any de. 
gree, be an enemy to reafon,—the ‘* CanodLé or THE Lorv.”—But 
fie here denies the charge; and afferts that he only {poke againft the 
abufe of reafon, without meaning to fuperfede the ufe of it. * Let 
reafon, fays he, take the proper place of /ubordination *, and then 
fhe is certainly a good and a ufeful guide; and yet (he adds, and, 
we are afraid, {poils all again,) . I cannot be too explicit in declaring, 
that after all the great things which have been {poken by fome, of the 
reafon and wifdom of the heathen, manifefted in their difcoveries of 
the one fupreme Being, the maker and governor of all things; yet 
{till they knew not God, but were abfolutely Abco, Atheifts, without 
God in the world; inafmuch as be that acknowledgeth not the Sou, hath 
not the Father ; and befides Chritt there is no God; and therefore it is 
really of little confequence whether a man be a worfhipper of the fun 
and moon, Jupiter and Diana, or of that great Creator in one perfon, 
which pagan Philofophers, Mahometans, Deifts, Arians, and Soci- 
nians pay their adoration to. For all who do not worfhip the triune 
God of the Scriptures, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, that God who 
evas in Chriff reconciling the world unto himfelf, muft neceffarily wor- 
fhip a creature of their own fancy; and are to all intents and pur- 
poles atheifts and idolators.’ 

There is no occafion for any comment on the above curious para- 
graph. Let it remain asa glaring monument of the fenfe and non- 
ienfe of fo inconfiftent a creature as Man! 

We are fincerely glad to find that this ‘ vain debate’ at which Inf- 
dels chuckle, and Catholic Chriftians fhake their heads, is likely to 
come to a fpeedy end ; for this Writer, in his poit{cript, hath formally 
renounced it, in the following explicit terms: * As I do not choole 
to confume the remaining part of a {hort life in vain janglings and 
unedifying difputes; I am come toa refolution not to read, mach 
lefs to anfwer any of your future epiftles—Therefore behold, Su, 
you have the whole field of battle to yourfelf, make good ufe of it; 
and after you have fought as many hours by SHrewsBury CLock 
as ever you pleafe; Falfaf-like, you may carry off the breathlefs 
Pietas on your back, and make the world believe your fword hath 
flain him.’ F 





* This reminds us of a paffage in a private letter from_a friend, 
on the fubject of myttery,—* What, afterall, is their fubfitution of 
that fenfelefs word my/tery in the place of rea/ox better than modeftly 
defiring you to put out your natural eyes, in the room of which you 
are prefented with artificial ones of their own making, with which you 
are confeffedly to fee nothing, and with which, too, themfelves allow 
they fee as little ? e 
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Art. 48. The Church of England vindicated from the rigid Notions 


of Calvinifm ; or, fome Obfervations on a Letter from the Author 

of Pietas Oxonienfis to the Rev. Dr. Adams, of Shrewfbury. 

To which is added, A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Romaine, in An- 

fwer to his Letterto 'r. Adams. 8vo. 2s, White, &c. 

Another very formidable opponent of Petes Oxcnienfis; who is 
here mott feverely chaftiled for his alleged illiberal treatment of Dr. 
A. in particular, and of the clergy of our citablifhment in general, 
Exclufive, however, of al] that 1s merely perfonal to the feveral par- 
ties engaged in the prefent controverfy, this able Writer's principal 
view, isnot only to vindicate the church of England from the 1mpu- 
tation of Calvinifm, but to make it evidently appear, to the fatif- 
faction of every fair enquirer, that a laticude of interpreting the ar- 
ticles and homilies was allowed from the beginning ; and that more- 
over, many of our moit pious and learned divines have always fub- 
{cribed in a fenfe totally different from the rigid ideas of Calvin’s 
theology. — He had obferved, he fays, in perufing the firit of thefe 
Series of leters and Liotrephes re-admonifbed, that neither of thefe gen- 
tlemen (whofe performances, by the way, he much approves) have as 
yet ‘ fally treated of the matter of fubicription to our articles and 
liturgy,’ on which the champion for Calvinifm feems to lay the greatett 
ftrefs, and'to fpeak with the moft * prefuming confidence,’ he judged 
it expedient to offer fome obfervations which may be of ufe, both as 
a vindication of the clergy who differ from /ietas Oxonienfis in fenti- 
ments, and.as a defence of the much-injured charatter of Dr. Adams. 
‘For, from thence, fays he, you [P. O.| may evidently be con- 
vinced, that fubfcription in a fenfe very contrary to your fentiments, 
is net only authorized by the tacit allowance both of church and 
fete for more than a century paft, but that our greateft Divines have, 
fora much longer time, almoit conitantly maintained opinions con- 
trary to yours; and alfo that your notions are, in many refpedts, 
contradictory to the cleareff tefimony of our articles, liturgy, and your 
mot favourite writers.—The learned Vindicator, however, does 
not reft the matter on this footing, but refers it to higher fanctions ; 
for he calls upon his antagonift, if he would not be thought a wil- 
ling flave to a particular feét or party, to ‘ come out on fair and pro- 
per ground,’ and examine his ‘ principles in religion, not by the de- 
cifions of fallible men, but the undoubted word of God.’—* After all 
your furious declamations, fays he, the Scriptures alone mutt be the 
ftandard of a right or an erroneous faith.’ 

But, notwithftanding this fair and laudable challenge, our Author 
confeflés that-the tafk in-which he is engaged is an unpleafing one, 
forte he has but {mall encouragement to hope for the amendment 
and reformation of a perfon of the temper and difpofition manifelted 
by his opponent. He feems indeed te have received the mof unfa- 
vourable impreffion of Pietas-Oxonienfis ; obferving, in another place, 
that he-has feldom, if ever, met with fo malignant a writer. Perhaps, 
however, much of his diflike of him may be owing to ‘his utter aver- 
fion to the-feligious principles for which that gentleman is fo ftrenuous 
an advocate ; for he fearce_ knows how to {peak of the narrow, dam- 
hatory tenets of Calvin with any degree of temper; yet the feverefh 
thing @e has here faid againit the religious fyftem of that rig. xe- 

former, 
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former, is in the words of the learned and worthy Dr. Jortin 
who, in his Difertations, ftyles it ** a fyftem, confifting of human 
creatures without liberty, dottrines without fenfe, faith without rea. 
fon, and a Ged without mercy.” 

In his fhort letter to Mr. Romaine, printed on the laft leaf of this 
pamphlet, he calls upon that gentleman to publifh the fermon which 
he preached at St. Chad's, and which may be confidered as the foun. 
dation of this controverfy. If that fermon, he obferves, thall appear 
in its principles to be agreeable to the word of God, and to the doe. | 
trines of that apoftolical church, of which Mr. R. is a minifter, it 
will, of itfelf, prove to be a much better and more folid vindication 
of the preacher, than all the calumnies of his friends again Dr, 
Adams; which he doubts not, Mr. R. as a Chriftian, muft highly 
condemn.—-This is charitable in our Suthor ; but it feems to argue 
his want of acguaintance with the Methodifts, Hutchinfonians, and 
others in connection with them ; for if we are not much miftaken, jt 
is a diftingutihing feature in the character of their preachers, abun- 
dantly to declaim and rail againft the clergy of the eftablithment, 
efpecially the mott catholic and rational of them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, ! 

E think ourlelves greatly obliged to A.B. for his candid an 
friendly hint, concerning the fpritely but trite infidelity of 
Voltaire, in his Gofpel of the Day, of whith we have given an ex- 
tract in our lait Appendix; but we cannot believe that the fuppref- 
fion or concealmient of any cavil or fophiltry, is neceflary to the 
efablithment of a divine revelation. If we confidered the Bible, or 
the religion founded upon it, as the invention of man, which for 
political purpofes it was neceflary to countenance and fupport, not- 
withftanding real ab{urdities and inconiiftencies, we fhould certainly, 
to the utmoift of our power, conceal or fupprefs any work in which: 
thofe abfurdities and inconfiflencies were expofed. If the Bible bea 
divine revelation, all objections againft it muft be groundlefs, and 
all arguments fophitical. To fuppofe that groundlefs objedtions, 
and fophiftical argument, can injure revelation, is to fuppofe- that 
there can be ftronger evidence in favour of falfehood than of truth, 
when they are both, offered to the mind; and that God, having 
wrought a miracle to fave fouls, will fuffer his purpofe to be fruftrated 
by fallacious fubtilty and witty conceits. We think we cannot do 
more honour to Chriitianity than by fuppofing that argumentative 
oppofition, in whatever form, can do no more mifchief to the reve- 

Jation on which it is founded, than to the rules or inftitutes of ge 
metry and arithmetic. Ha: 


ERRATA. | 





The Reader is defired to correét the following material errata in the 
accounts of Mr. Haminvon’s Etrufcan Antiquities, and the Recherches 
Philofophiques, &¢. in our laf Appenpix, viz. 

P. 511, 1. 6 from the bottom, for 4o/d tranflation, read éeld. 

P. 515, par. 4, 1.3, for fairef vafes, —_ 

P. 526, 1. 24, for Labrader as in Afa, r. Attica. 

P. 531, 1. § of the wotes, for totally conftituted, r. perfe. @ _ 

—-- 1.7, ibid. for perfeAh infulated, r. totally. 
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